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RELIGION 


The Essence of Education 
By Pau C. WEED, Jr. 


The Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. is Head- 
master, St. Luke’s School New York, 
and also Vicar, St. Luke’s Chapel, and 
in RELIGION THE ESSENCE OF 
EDUCATION he is concerned about 
God, Religion, Towards a Mature Re- 
ligion, On Controlling our Thoughts, 
About Living Together, Religion and 
the Intellect, Religion and the Affec- 
tions and Our Attitude Towards the 
World. Parents and teachers will find 
this booklet of great help in develop- 
ing Christian fellowship. $1.25 


GO.” 


A BIBLE 
WORD BOOK 


Compiled by RicHarD TATLOCK 


The purpose of this little dictionary is 
to enable the ordinary reader who lays 
no special claim to knowledge of sev- 
enteenth-century English, to read and 
understand the Authorized Version of 
the Holy Bible. Pocket size. 90 cents 
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ALSO THE 


HOLY GHOST 


By a Religious of C.S.M.V. 


The Bible at the Present Day, The 
Manner of the Spirit’s Operation, The 
Twofold Word of God, The Spirit and 
the Word, The Maker’s Mark, Knots 
in the Bulrush, On Knowing the Right 
Things, On Getting Down to it... 
these are the topics about which the 
author writes so convincingly. A new 
Mowbray publication. $1.00 


Se Sin 


A 
LITTLE BOOK 
OF SAINTS 


By Marcaret G. RHODES 


A new children’s book (8 to 10) on 
the saints: Andrew, Paul, Christopher, 
Alban, Nicholas, George, Patrick, 
Genevieve, Martin, Columba, Gregory, 
Giles, Hilda, Swithin, Bernard, Mar- 
garet, Francis, Elizabeth. 90 cents 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 


sorts and conditions 


IT WAS a disreputable-looking indi- 
vidual stretched out on the steps of a 
downtown Church in Toronto that 
spurred me to some thoughts on the 
subject of charity. He lay there as we 
religious editors passed by on a sight- 
seeing tour. An hour later, as I passed 
the church again, he was still sprawling 
there. 


ONE THINKS, of course, of the para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan. Were we 
all priests and levites, passing by on 
the other side? I think not, in this 
case. The man seemed to be enjoying 
the early spring sun. Perhaps he was 
enjoying the effects of one or another 
form of bottled sunshine, perhaps not. 
His clothes and his posture proclaimed 
him to be one who had lost the battle 
for personal significance in the world. 


LET US suppose that the pastor, or 
the policeman, or the verger, had pre- 
viously found the man and asked him, 
“Are you all right?” “Yes.” “Do you 
want anything?” “Nothing in partic- 
ular.” “Are you comfortable?” “Quite.” 
Then, let us suppose that, after a few 
remarks about the lovely spring weath- 
er, the representative of organized 
virtue strolled on. Perhaps it really 
happened that way. If so, the heavens 
rejoiced that Christ was allowed to rest 
for a while on His own doorstep. 


BUT, frankly, I fear for the hospitality 
of the average Church doorstep. To 
most of us, charity does not include 
letting bums sprawl in peace. Rather 
it involves referral to some agency 
for fumigation, rehabilitation, exhorta- 
tion, or, if all these fail, incarceration. 
If one derelict were allowed to park on 
the church steps, wouldn’t others do 
the same? And we wouldn’t want to 
push our way into church past soggy 
accumulations of social and personal 
failure, would we? 


NO, we wouldn’t. At least I wouldn’t. 
I am the friend of every injured bird, 
the defender of drooping houseplants, 
the patient spoon-feeder of toothless 
dogs. I am a 20th-century man, loving 
everything but wretched human beings. 


IN EARLIER, rougher ages, people 
did elbow their way into church 
through throngs of derelicts and beg- 
gars. On Maundy Thursday, kings and 
bishops washed the feet of such, in 
obedience to Christ’s command. Now- 
adays, things are organized better. 
There do not seem to be as many peo- 
ple in abject poverty, and institutions 
give them far better care today than 


they once received from the casi 
largesse of princes. | 


| 
YET something that existed then seem 
to be missing now — a sense of com 
mon creaturehood, of friendly tolera 
tion, of acceptance. Our emissaries ar 
sent to the poor, the lame, the halt 
and the blind, not to compel them t¢ 
come in to our circle, but to compe 
them to go some place else. 


AS A MATTER of fact, this is thi 
real segregation, of which racial segre 
gation is only a passing symptom. ‘Th: 
great racial struggle that is going on i 
primarily for the right of qualifiee 
Negroes to enter the middle-class statu: 
to which they are entitled by their owr 
achievements. The South has lons 
been, and probably still is, a friendlie: 
place than the North for the hopeless 
helpless, dependent soul. He does no 
get much affection anywhere, but hi 
has been less rigidly segregated in the 
South than in the bustling, pushing 
North. 


THEN, of course, we have our munica 
ipal drives to “clean up Skid Row.’ 
This phrase, like “juvenile delinquem 
cy,” refers to the other people, the bac 
people, the contaminated people whe 
must be fumigated, rehabilitated, ex 
horted, and, if all else fails, incarce 
rated — the people whose very presenc« 
is an obscure menace to our own statu 
and scale of values. 


SO, what is a church? A church is ; 
building with bums sprawling on ths 
steps and juvenile delinquents cavort 
ing on the lawn; with Christ walking 
among them dispensing random res 
cues and arbitrary blessings. Does Hk 
heal them all? No. Does He “clean ux 
Skid Row’? No. Does He “fight juve 
nile delinquency?” No. He just deseg 
regates. They are His and He is theirs 


YES, He has put it more strongly thar 
that. If we do not discern Him on the 
doorstep, how shall we discern Him a 
the altar? His charity calls us not s¢ 
much to improve the derelict as to lov 
him. The moral theologians seem t 
rescue us from the burden of a realh 
demanding charity by insisting that we 
do not have to like people; we onh 
have to seek their “highest good.” Bu 
what is their highest good? Is it a bow 
of soup, a bath, medical attention, ; 
clean bed? Or is it rather conversation 
communion, fellowship with the saint 
in the radiance of God’s love? | 


AND don’t think that I think it is easy 
PETER Day. 
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than most novels and they’re true life accounts of the great 
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Winners in the 1956 Living Church Essay Contest 


Subject: Religion and Juvenile Delinquency 


First Pruze Essay 


By Sibyl Proelss 
Winner of Gold Medal and $100 


Religion and Juvenile Delinquency: 


An Observation 


I was born in a land now recovering 
from almost total destruction — Ger- 
many. 

So far as I can remember, this de- 
struction began in 1939, when I was 
not yet old enough to understand the 
meaning of war. In fact, I kept on 
playing about as if nothing had hap- 
pened. My parents knew; they knew 
that the invasion of Poland had 
started another world war with all its 
hardship and suffering. 

I can remember, however, perhaps 
three years later, seeing my mother 
packing suitcases, locking the rooms, 
pulling down the shades at the win- 
dows and telling us that we would 
have to leave our home tonight. We 
did leave. On that winter night Dad 
put us on a train, my mother, brother 
and me; yet he himself could not 
come with us. 

From that night on life became 
hard. The winter was cold, but we 
never felt the coldness; there were 
more important things to think about. 
We wandered from town to town, by 
train or sleigh, sometimes even on 
foot. Anxious as she was, Mother did 
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not wish to hear us say “Ich kan nicht 
mehr weiter gehen” (I can not go any 
farther). She knew we could go on, 
and we did go on, for we were led by 
the hand of God. I know it was the 
hand of God, because who else can 
protect a lonely woman with two 
small children in a time when almost 
everything which once stood proudly 
was falling, and burning to ashes. 
Finally we found refuge, many 
hundred miles from our home, with 
some relatives, who in spite of their 
little food and scarcely any room, wel- 
comed us. We did not know where 
the war had carried my dad, and as 
the treacherous years increased, I was 
certain that mother feared my father 
lost. It must have been very difficult, 
but she kept on going, never letting us 
think that she was sad or depressed. 
Almost one year later my parents 
heard from one another. During his 
absence my father had been giving 
advice and aid in the reconstruction 
of a city which had sheltered him 
when he had been ill, poor, and a 
homeless refugee. All of us through 
God’s help had survived the night- 


Sibyl Proelss, now in 11th grade a 
St. John Baptist School, Mendham 
N. J., entered the School in the 9té 
grade. Her background, as her win 
ning essay vividly describes, is set ti 


Germany. Nevertheless she speak 
English without an accent, althougs 
she continues to keep up with the Ger 
man language both at home and ta 
school. : 

Her father studied for Holy Order 
when he came to this country and ha 
been ordained deacon and priest. H) 
is now chaplain at the prison o1 
Riker’s Island in the Bronx, N. Y. 


mare of war, and the dream of livin; 
together again became a reality. 

My parents, nevertheless, thought i 
not well for their children to be livin; 
in the midst of ruins of houses ane 
ruins of men. Encouraged by our rela 
tives in the United States, Dad trie 
for four years to secure for our famil 
visas which would admit us into thi 
free country. On March 1, 1950, WwW 
saw for, the first time the New Yor 
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Ee iine, and there in New York City 
pstablished another home. My father 
ave up his profession as an advocate, 
hi. profession he had followed in Eu- 
( ‘ope, and started anew as a student in 
¢he Columbia Theological Seminary. 
Because he had so deeply witnessed 
gife without God and spiritual values, 
oth of which had brought the trouble 
0 Europe, he wanted to let people 
profit from these experiences. Dad is 
jnow an ordained minister of the Epis- 
jcopal Church. 

For me the war years seemed to have 
jcome to an end. However, little did I 
know that a new war, a little civil war 
twas in front of me when I entered the 
ypublic grammar schools of New York 
yCity; not a war fought with bombs, 
but a fight with slander, fists, and 
jsometimes even knives. I am speaking 
fof the war between the different so- 
alled “‘gangs” in my neighborhood 
jand school. There were youths who 
jalways caused trouble, youths who 


sthem became involved in knife-fights 
and others of my class broke into 
thouses. They made whatever they 
found their own. One day as I walked 
through a park to meet my mother, | 
was stopped by a group of girls who 
jthreatened me because I had set foot 


Hi] uvenile delinquency is an inade- 
quate and generalized term for a very 
individual problem. There is no set 
‘mold nor pattern of environment that 
will invariably produce a delinquent. 
Equal doses of poverty, insecurity, and 
lack of supervision may result in a 
congressman or a sneak thief, while 
comparative wealth and over-supervi- 
sion have resulted in some of the more 
shocking incidents of adolescent crime. 
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ere mean and aggressive. Some of 


on public property which they claimed 
to be their own territory. My brother 
had similar experiences at his first 
school, where the juvenile delinquents 
stole cars and attacked innocent peo- 
ple. This was the new and different 
war in which we were involved, the 
war of the juvenile delinquents. 

Soon after my father’s ordination, 
he accepted a position in Rikers Island 
Penitentiary, a part of the New York 
Department of Correction. Then it 
was, that from my father’s stories, I 
learned more about the juvenile delin- 
quent. He believed that most of the 
juvenile delinquents were the victims 
of a very unhappy childhood; most of 
the adolescents had never known the 
love of a mother, father, or steady dis- 
cipline. They had lived in slums with- 
out any care; all of them had experi- 
enced hate and fear. What they deeply 
longed for was love, affection, and 
trust. My father told me, too, that he 
was quite surprised to find that these 
juvenile delinquents took such an 
interest in his weekly sermons. Soon 
they came to him for private counsel- 
ing sessions. ‘Their eagerness to learn 
had brought them to see that here was 
a man who sympathized with their 
problems and wished to help them 
correct these errors. 


Secoud Prize S10ay 


By Louise King 
Winner of Silver Medal and $50 


The Education of 6 Soul 


Recently the gangs in particular 
have been brightly lime-lighted, prob- 
ably because after several instances of 
premeditated murder, the nation as a 
whole was rudely awakened to the ter- 
rific number of gangs. At one time 
“one of the gang” was a phrase of 
complete normalcy and security, now, 
however, it has a more sinister conno- 
tation, redoient of shivs, vendettas, 
and reefers. When did the change 


As chaplain, my father discovered 
that more and more of these juvenile 
delinquents came to church on Sun- 
day, most of them wanting to learn, 
all of them sincere and earnest about 
what they said, and more respectful 
for the house of God. They wished to 
do something constructive. One day, 
as my father was paying visits to the 
cell-blocks, these young people asked 
him for reading materials. He noticed, 
too, that they were practicing on mu- 
sical instruments, and rehearsing spir- 
itual songs which they hoped my fa- 
ther would let them sing at one of 
the services. Now my father has to 
prepare one extra service on Sun- 
day, for so many of them come to 
church. 

My father knows and can tell you 
also that all the juvenile delinquent 
wants is love and understanding. He 
goes out to find that love only too 
often to find that the path which he 
has taken is the wrong one. We must 
all remember that the juvenile delin- 
quent’s war against authority will not 
be won as in other wars by the use of 
bombs, other weapons, or indeed any 
other false pressure. It can be won 
only through love. When the juvenile 
delinquent finds that love, he. finds 
God, for God is love... 


G 
from acceptance to terror occur? How 
and by what means can yet another 
change be made? ; 

The gangs have replaced religion 
and the Church, in an age where there 
is no longer an island of safety, a 
refuge from nuclear weapons and ad- 
vertising. In past ages the Church was 
both a spiritual and a physical sanc- 
tuary; now it may be blown as high as 
your garage or the corner drug store. 
The gangs in this era represent the 
desperate burning of social bridges by 
those who call, but cannot get an an- 
swer. Anyone can belong to a gang, 
can show enough recklessness to attain 
notoriety, when there is nothing owed 
to a Higher Being, nothing beyond the 
limits of imagination. 

God is the answer, but there are as 
many ways of answering a question as 
there are people trying to answer it. 
Say “gang member’ to an ordinary 
man, and you conjure a picture of 
sullen adolescence, cigarette hanging 
from lips, dungarees low on the hips, 
pockets filled with pornography, dope, 
and switch blades. The vision’s soul 
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is a vacuum, a nothing. If this picture 
were completely accurate, extermina- 
tion would be the answer. Fortunately 
the unseen element, the soul, is inevi- 
tably there. 

As far as anyone knows, the little 
amorphous object, known as the soul, 
has remained completely unchanged 
for endless years, despite changes in 
living standards, fashion, or weapons. 
It is unique, like fingerprints, but un- 
like fingerprints cannot be discovered 
by inking and blotting. There is no 
possible way of completely discovering 
another’s soul; the possessor himself 
may whole heartedly deny its exist- 
ence. In this case it is first necessary to 
educate the person to admit and to 
recognize his soul. 

Religion, via the Church, is the pri- 
mary medium to be used in seeking 
the soul’s potential faith. Faith alone 
in a dark, machine-ruled age, can 
nourish the soul. The outlook is an 
echoing, radiation-filled void, without 
an end, unless God, through religion, 
can prevail. Juvenile delinquency, one 
symptom of the uncertainty of the peo- 
ple today, is doubly grave when you 


Thomas Irving Stone, 17, is in his 
last year at Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Tom’s home is in 
Hickory Corners, Mich., near Battle 
Creek. He entered Cranbrook School 
LE LID?: 

Tom’s weekly schedule is a busy 
one, for besides engaging in the nor- 
mal school activities, he is also editor 
of Crane, the school newspaper, and a 
member of the United World Feder- 
alists. In 1954 Tom was a winner 
of a key and commendation in the 
Southeast Michigan Scholastic writing 
contest. 
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remember that these are the younger 
generation, not ancient, hopeless, men 
and women, but young boys and girls, 
world weary and broken before they 
can live. This is a fatal sign in an age 
where hope and the desire for a better 
world form the basis for preserving 
both the present and the future. 

Religion must “educate” the soul 
to believe that life is reasonable and 
worth living, that there exists a God 
to whom we owe every action, and 
who can and will guide us to safety. 
The terrible fear, that life is worthless 
and without purpose, must be over- 
come. This fear that blinds is the fear 
that perhaps there will be no future 
generations, that all life will be blown 
to fragments of dust, and the earth 
rendered incapable of supporting even 
the smallest insect. 

There is no earthly way of proving 
to a person that God is good, that life 
is good, and that hope exists. These 
are very personal matters, that can 
only be proved conclusively within 
one’s self. The importance of the 
Christian religion is that it, in itself, 
is a tremendous proof. With care and 
love and a realization that more must 
be done to increase an understanding 
of the Christian religion, and combat 
futile misunderstanding, these fright- 
ened souls may be helped. The soul 
must be freed to function, and to seek 
solution through hope and increased 
understanding. 


Louise Wooster King, /8, is a four- 
time winner of THE LiviNG CHURCH! 
essay contest: one first prize, two third 
prizes, and now the second prize. 
Graduating from St. John Baptist 
School, Mendham, N. J., this year, 
Louise hopes to attend Bennington 
College, where she will specialize im 
dramatics. In the summer of 1955, she: 
attended a school of dramatics im 
Washington, D. C. 

Brought up in Washington, D. C., 
she went to St. John Baptist as soon as: 
she was old enough to enter. Through: 
her years, she has expressed an interest 
in writing, dramatics, and raising Jer- 
sey calves, exceiling in all three. 


“Shird Prize Essay 


By Tom Stone 
Winner of Gold Medal and $25 


Religion and Juvenile Delinquency 


alte problem of juvenile delinquen- 
cy is many faced. Theories regarding 
its causes range from the opinion that 
delinquents are just naturally “bad” 
to the opinion that delinquency can 
be blamed entirely upon poor envi- 
ronment, either in the home or neigh- 
borhood. Almost all the viewpoints 
from one extreme to the other have 
their degree of merit, yet none can 


provide an answer in all cases. We 
find a delinquent springing from the 
“model” home, and “model” charac- 
ters springing from a “delinquent” 
environment. 

Now where, if at all, does religion 
enter the picture of juvenile delin- 
quency? First of all, let us define reli: 
gion in its universal sense: “the way 
a man lives according to what he 
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jelieves.”” Religion, under this defini- 


of 


jon, is very closely related to delin- 
juency. For the delinquent will adhere 
H the mores of his religion, whatever 
shat religion may be — perhaps it can 
je termed the “religion of the mob.” 
shen, considering the problem of de- 
jinquency in relation to the Christian 
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Heligion alone, it would appear that 
the Church has failed by not reaching 
potential delinquents and providing 
Christianity in place of the “mob” 
Jeligion, which establishes a code of 
Pthics congruent with delinquent be- 
navior. But again we are confronting 
many-faced monster. 

7 Here we must face the seemingly 
fnherent tendency of youth to rebel 
jinder authority, to be highly self- 
assertive and to refuse to conform to 
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inds its goals centered in the adult 
world. When the teen-age world finds 
no immediate advantage or necessity 
iin accepting the doctrines of an organ- 
ized religion, the task of reaching that 
(world with Christianity becomes im- 
measurably difficult. 

The one way in which the Church 
ican easily make direct contact with the 
teen-ager is through the provision of 
organized recreation: youth fellow- 
ships and so forth. Here there is an 
apparent and immediate advantage. 
And these youth organizations are 
meritorious in that they eliminate 
idleness which may be considered po- 
tential ammunition for delinquency. 
But when the introduction of reli- 
gious doctrine comes, a few teen-agers 
accept it, most do not. The many who 
do not live happily without it until 
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Honorable Mention 


CaRLAND Crook, Saint Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Tex. 
Lourprs GAsRIEL, St. Stephen’s School, Manila, Philippines. 
Jopy Harris, St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Roperta House, Saint Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Tex. 
Rosemary House, Saint Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, ‘Tex. 
Zay McCott, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Emity SLtAuGHTER, Hannah More Academy, Reisterstown, Md. 


the rigors of adult life suddenly force 
them to turn to something beyond 
themselves — and here Christianity 
becomes for them a crutch, rather 
than a way of life. 

But then, if the Church cannot 
reach the teen-ager and potential de- 
linquent directly, how can it reach 
him at all? The best visible answer to 
this is indirectly, through the home. 
‘The home always has been the basic 
unit of civilization, and it exerts more 
influence upon the teen-ager than he 
would like to admit. 

It is the job of the Church to reach 
the adult members of the family and 
equip them with the ideals necessary 
to provide a good Christian exposure 
for all members of the home. Will 
exposure through the home affect the 
teen-ager, in most cases? The proof 
will be in the proverbial pudding. 
The Church must try various methods 
of exposure and teach those methods 
which bring results, until better ones 
can be developed. 

There is no one answer to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency; there are 
as many answers and combinations of 
answers as there are individual cases. 
But religion can prove a big factor if 
the Church is willing to undertake the 
problem wholeheartedly and thought- 
fully. “Antiseptic Religion’”’ must be 
abolished. Parishioners and even some 
clergy will have to become more will- 
ing to step down to the level of those 
they are trying to raise and boost 
them, rather than merely bending 
over for fear of lowering or degrading 
themselves. 

It is in this way that Christianity 
can gain the heartfelt support and 
enthusiasm of those whom it ap- 
proaches. 
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An Atom Lost in God 


THIS IS THE WAY TO STUDY. By Howard 
E. Brown. Lippincott. Pp. vii, 109. $2.25. 


Se to say, a great deal of learning 
goes on without our knowing it. One 
psychologist expressed this truth by say- 
ing that we learn to skate in summer and 
to swim in winter. He meant that after 
we have practiced these or other activities 
for a while the nervous system takes over 
and helps us perfect our skills, even while 
we are doing something else.” 

So writes Howard E. Brown in This is 
the Way to Study* — a book that should 
itself be studied by everyone entering 
school at the secondary level. For it con- 
tains a number of useful tips on how to 
study more effectively — what kind of 
light to use, how to sit (relaxed, but not 
too relaxed, lest one fall asleep), how to 
concentrate, how to improve one’s reading 
speed, how to take notes, how to review, 
how to prepare for an examination. 

In fact, just about all of the “how to’s” 
of studying are covered in this carefully 
planned and attractively illustrated work. 

Francis C. LiGHTBOURN 


THE LIFE OF LITTLE SAINT PLACID. By 
Mother Geneviéve Gallois, OSB. Fore- 
word by Marcelle AuClair. Translated 
from the French. Pantheon Books. 
About 120 pages. $1.75. 


This is one of those unusual and ap- 
pealing books that appear all too seldom. 
It is not text with illustrations, but illus- 
trations with text — and illustrations with 
such economy of line and wealth of mean- 
ing! 

Designed as a name-day present for 
a sister who asked for a picture, The 
Life of Little Saint Placid tells in pic- 
tures and words the story of a monk 
who was a favorite disciple of St. Benedict 
and the “drama played between God and 
man’s soul, until the soul is entirely 
absorbed in God.” It is the story of a 
monk from the time he enters the mon- 
astery until his death. It is simple; it is 
profound; it is filled with the joy of the 
love of God and the meaninglessness of 
everything else. 

At his profession Placid “fell on the 
carpet like a rolling ball that at last found 
its hole. Little Placid was no more; there 
was only an atom lost in God, ocean of 


joy.” 


Continued on page 27 


*Mr. Brown is Supervisor of Secondary Instruc- 
tion, Oklahoma City Public Schools. This Is the 
Way to Study is a portion of the author’s textbook 
Getting Adjusted to Life (Lippincott, 1955). 
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EDITORIALS 
Religion Without 


Embarrassment 


he subject of juvenile delinquency challenged the 
industry, if not the imagination, of the students in 
Church schools this year. Never has the annual 
LiviNG CHURCH essay contest been characterized by so 
great an amount of documentation, bibliography, 
interviews with experts, and other forms of careful 
study. 

Special tribute in this connection must be given to 
Emily Slaughter of Hannah More Academy, one of 
the students awarded honorable mention in the con- 
test. Her teacher, Sue Moody White, reports that in 
addition to going through two loads of books from 
the Baltimore Public Library, Miss Slaughter sent a 
questionnaire to a New York judge, and her finished 
product was a model of scholarly preparation, with 
footnotes and bibliography. A 3,000-word report had 
to be cut to a 1,000-word essay to fit within the contest 
rules; if Miss Slaughter could have been allowed the 
space necessary for dealing with the subject as exten- 
sively as she did, perhaps she would have received 
more than honorable mention. 

At this point, it is well to remind teachers and 
aspiring essayists for next year that the essays are not 
judged by the completeness of their coverage of the 
subject, but rather by their success in dealing with 
some aspect of it within the assigned word limits. 
Rules are rules, and essays of more than 1,000 words 
are not eligible for prizes. Beyond the other criteria 
for a good essay, the Livinc CHurRcH contest also 
emphasizes the importance of a specifically Christian 
approach to the subject dealt with. 

The religious aspect of the matter was given rather 
disappointing treatment by many of the essayists this 
year. Often it seemed that the Church contribution 
proposed was indistinguishable from that of a youth 
center under secular auspices — a program for keeping 
young people off the street, under supervision, and 
busy about constructive activity. It seems to us that 
the Church ought to offer something more. 

Several times during recent years, a student with 
an interesting story about life in a foreign land has 
won a prize. This time, such an account is given by 
the winner of the first prize. The essay contest judges 
are not intrigued so much by the foreign setting as 
by the chronicling of genuine personal observation 
and experience. This is an area in which any young 
person can write with fire and authority. A down-to- 
earth report of the student’s life in an American city 
or suburb would interest the judges just as much. The 


problem is that the students from overseas know that 
they have an interesting story to tell, while the home- 
erown students do not realize that their own home 
life is just as interesting to the adult audience. 

Again, Louise King is among the first three prize 
winners — for the fourth year in a row. Louise is now 
eraduating, but the fact that other students of St. John 
Baptist School, Mendham, N. J., are consistently in 
the top group indicates that the school will continue 
to be a problem to us! This is the result not only of 
gifted students but also of a gifted teacher — Miss 
Florence B. Barber, whose quiet work in drawing out 
the literary talents of young people is receiving ever 
wider recognition. Her techniques, originally devel- 
oped in work with substandard classes, have been even 
more spectacular in their results among the keen 
pupils of a first-rank secondary school. 

What made a Judean farm-hand like Amos a glori- 
ous poet and orator? What key unlocks the vocabulary 
and imagination of a Shakespeare, a Keats, a Stein- 
beck? And can it be taught? Among the many dis- 
tinguished teachers in Church schools, Miss Barber is 
one who seems to have the answer. 

In addition to the 97 boarding schools, we list in 
this issue some 172 day schools,* most of them organ- 
ized in connection with a particular parish. Effort was 
made to provide information about the boarding 
schools, but since the day schools primarily serve a 
local constituency we were content in most cases 
merely to record their existence. 

Most of the day schools are primary schools, whereas 
most of the boarding schools are secondary schools. 
The day schools have undergone astonishing growth 
since the end of World War II. We are happy to 
report that a number of them, even in states where 
racial segregation is practiced in the public schools, 
are unsegregated. Some of the older ones have been 
unsegregated for many years. 

Why Church schools? In a penetrating series of 
“cases” and questions (see page 12) Dr. Rolfe Lanier 
Hunt of the Division of Christian Education of the 
National Council of Churches points out the critical 
problems involved in trying to deal with religion in 
the public school. Dr. Hunt does not intend the 
reader to conclude that the only kind of school for a 
Christian child is a Church school. But his questions 
inevitably point up the values of a school setting in 
which the questions he raises would not be embarrass- 
ing ones. Both public school and private school have 
important parts to play in the nurturing of the 
Church’s children. The individual child who has 
participated in the experience of both kinds of school 
will, in our opinion, be greatly enriched by the values 
of each. 

We do not share the opinion of some enthusiasts 


*The list also includes 28 schools of nursing, 19 schools of various 
types outside the United States, six schools affiliated with the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, four training schools for Church work, 
12 colleges (including two belonging to the ACI), and 12 theological 
seminaries — total, 342, 
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that all education of the children of Episcopal Church 
families should be in Church schools — unless the 
civilization in which the Church is set should suddenly 
become an Episcopalian civilization. Our adult life 
is spent in daily conflicts between the demands of our 
faith and the demands of society. There is no reason 
why the process of learning the ways of secular society 
should not begin in childhood. Yet every child needs 
to know religion as an intellectual discipline, and to 
be made aware that the Christian is not wholly subject 
to the demands of the society in which he lives. 

‘There are sects which seek to cushion their members 
from contact with the life of the world. But the 
Episcopal Church does not accept the sectarian idea. 
It believes that the Church should be in communica- 
tion with civilization, and expects the Churchman to 
be an active participant in the life of the world 
around him. The Episcopal Church school itself is 
not a cloistered realm of super-piety, nor a place of 
refuge from the advance of scientific knowledge. On 
the contrary, it competes on equal, or better than 
equal, terms with the non-Church school in every 
department of knowledge — and, often, in such extra 
curricular emphases as athletics. 

Both public school and Church school have their 
part to play. That child may count himself fortunate 
who has some experience of both. 


Russian Reformation 


pbs great swing of the Communist party line away 
from Stalinism is a theological sort of subject well 
suited for discussion in a Church magazine. For 
Bolshevism is in many of its characteristics primarily 
a religion and only secondarily a form of government. 

Communism is sometimes interpreted as “Statism,” 
a belief in the total subjection of man to the State. 
This is a misconception. The Communist believes in 
the subjection of both the individual and the State 
to the party — regarding the party as a sort of 
“Church,” that teaches right Bolshevik conduct and 
furnishes the true interpretation of history. ‘The party 
draws its mystical sanction from its loyalty to the 
“proletariat” — the workers and peasants who own 
nothing, but hold the key to the “classless society” of 
the future. 

Marxism is, of course, completely out of date as an 
interpretation of the kind of society that is developing 
in America. Here, the working man, Marx’s beloved 
“proletarian,” is becoming a man of property, a hated 
“bourgeois.” He is losing his proletarian soul! Soon 
there will be nobody left for Marxism to save In 
America. 

In this context must be considered the Stalinist 
“deviation.” The fault was not in the government’s 
harsh, repressive dictatorship over the Russian people. 
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That, according to Communist theory, is the historic 
— one might almost say the God-given — mission of 
the Communist party. The fault was, rather, in Stalin’s 
personal dictatorship over the party. Party discipline, 
heading up into the all-powerful central committee is, 
in Communist doctrine, one thing; but one-man boss- 
ing of the Central Committee is something else. Lenin 
never did it. The Central Committee could, and did, 
veto his proposals whenever it chose to do so. The 
slow and cunning Stalin, however, was not able to 
persuade and cajole. He could only dominate by con- 
spiratorial combination and, ultimately, by force. 

The admission that the Communist Holy of Holies 
could be subverted and captured for a period of 26 
years is, however, a far-reaching and catastrophic 
admission. It shakes the Communist theological struc- 
ture, its concept of party infallibility, to the very foun- 
dations. Why was such an admission necessary? 

The most likely explanation is that each of the top 
men in the Russian hierarchy fears that a new Stalin 
will arise to dominate and destroy the other leaders, 
and that now is the time to put everybody on record 
as being opposed to this kind of dictatorship. The 
group dictatorship will continue. But the dictatorial 
group itself has no wish to be dominated by one of 
its members. Mikoyan, the Old Bolshevik, apparently 
called the tune. Khrushchev, the most likely possibility 
for a new Stalin, was not powerful enough to stop him. 
He had to agree, and to agree in a most convincing 
manner, lest he be charged with cherishing ambitions 
for one-man rule himself. 

There is no similarity, theoretical or practical, be- 
tween this issue and our kind of democracy. Rather, 
it bears some resemblance to an argument over the 
Papacy or a controversy over Holy Orders. 

Yet, the officially sponsored acknowledgement of 26 
years of heresy introduces a strange corrosive of doubt 
into the Communist picture. The 14th-century schisms 
in the Papacy paved the way for the Reformation by 
undermining the reliability of the Papacy. Communist 
orthodoxy has been similarly undermined. Hence- 
forth, who can be sure that the voice of Moscow is 
not deviationist? 
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TAKE FIRE 


I would be clay; 

Take fire 

And water 

And with Thy Hands 

Mould me 

As Thou wouldest have me to be. 
Then breathe wpon my spirit 
That I may respond to Thee 

And to Thy blessed love 

In Thy blessed love. 


MatcoLm Boyp 
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How Shall Public Schools 
Deal With Religion? 


B right boy James finished his arith- 
metic problems before others in the 
class. His muscles cried for activity. 
He took the straight pin on his desk 
and fastened it carefully in the toe of 
his shoe between the sole and the top, 
pointing forward. Crossing his legs, 
he swung that foot carefully toward 
the crack in the desk ahead of him. 

His aim was perfect. The pin 
pierced the bottom of John, sitting in 
the desk ahead of him. 

John erupted from his seat, yelling, 
“Jesus Christ!” 

Vastly entertained, the class looked 
first at the scene of action, then ex- 
pectantly at the teacher. 

What do you want that teacher 
to do? 

You want that teacher to protect 
the person of the child against the 
assault by a pin, of course. Do you 
wish that teacher also to take note of 
the careless use of a name held divine 
by some students in that class? 

If so, do you stick a pin into the 
theory of separation of Church and 
state? 

Absolute separation of Church and 
state could mean that no member of 
a Church is a citizen of a state, that 
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RNS 


IN SOME COMMUNITIES classes in public schools are opened with a brief period of silent prayer. 
Author asks just what role of public schools should be in religious matters — State vs. the Church. 


no citizen of the state is a member of 
a Church or holds religious faith. But 
would such complete separation be 
good for the state? Would it be good 
for the Church? We measure a man’s 
religion in part by how he fulfills 
duties in citizenship. The state, we 
believe, is well served by citizens com- 
mitted to honesty and truth as duty 
to God. 

For better or worse, we are here 
together in our land, with less than 
“absolute” separation. 

Let us look at more incidents in 
public schools. 

Coach H— sent the second team 
back to the bench and walked across 
the playing field to join his first team 
huddled just before game time. It was 
the first game of the season, his first as 
coach of this high school. He wanted 
desperately to win! Cheers echoed 
from the grandstands under the lights. 
He joined the huddle, lapped his hand 
upon the hands of the squad united in 
fellowship and pledge. Up turned the 
face of the captain to say, “Coach, 
we want you to lead us in prayer.” 

What do you wish that coach in the 
public school to do2 

Miss M— adjusted the microscope. 


By R. L. Hunt* 


Her fifth-grade pupils were peering) 
through it, to catch their first glimpse: 
of protozoa. On the board she wrote, , 
“Protoplasm — first form,” and “Pro-. 
tozoa — first life.” 

An interested boy in the class read, , 
to question, “Teacher! First life— | 
how about Adam and Eve?” 

What do you wish that teacher in) 
the public school to do? 

Mr. L— was in the sixth grade geog-. 
raphy class, reviewing reasons why) 
people think the world is round. Said| 
Joe S—, from the second row, ““Teach-. 
er! My Dad says the world is flat!” 

The class hushed, and the teacher: 
waited. 

“The Bible says the world has four: 
corners,” Joe added. 

What do you wish that teacher in 
the public school to do? 

Evelyn brought the letter from: 
home, and handed it to Miss B— as: 
soon as she entered the classroom. 
Miss B— took it immediately into the: 
office and laid it on the principal's: 
desk. ‘The letter read, 

“Dear Miss B—: 

“My daughter tells me that in your 

study of biology you are beginning: 

a chapter on the germ theory of 

disease. Please excuse my daughter 

from study of this chapter. Our 
religion says that diseases are in 
the Ne | 

Principal T— muses, “The state 
law requires this school to teach the 
germ theory of disease. That teachin 
has helped reduce disease; has extend- 
ed the average span of life. 

“Law and good manners say also 
that conscientious scruples should be 
tenderly treated.” 

What do you wish your pale 
school to do about Evelyn, who 
brought this note from her mother? 


Continued on page 29 


*Dr. Rolfe Lanier Hunt is director, Department 
of Religion and Public Education, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Chicago, Ill. Article reprinted by 
permission from the International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. 
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Thirty Million Readers 
Of ACP Publications 


Member papers of the Associated 
Jchurch Press have a total circulation ex- 
»eeding 11,000,000 and reach an estimated 
30 million readers, it was reported to the 
proup’s annual meeting by Dr. William P. 
(Lipphard of New York, executive secre- 
The Association met in Toronto, 
iCanada, April 4th to 6th. 

} The ACP comprises editors of non- 
Roman Catholic publications in the U.S. 
nd Canada. The sessions marked the first 
time the organization has met outside the 
United States. 

_ Voted into membership at the meeting 
fwere 11 publications, bringing the total 
mumber to 142. 


uP 


The new members are Episcopal Church- 
ews, Lutheran Companion, Parish School 
‘Magazine (Lutheran), Presbyterian Action, 
WMissionary Messenger (Methodist Episcopal 
Church-Colored) , Baptist World (official or- 
gan of the Baptist World Alliance) , Michigan 
(Baptist, Canadian Free Methodist Herald, 
‘Young Crusader (Woman’s Christian Tem- 
hperance Union) , Church and State (official 
jorgan of Protestants and Other Americans 
sUnited for Separation of Church and State) , 
and L’Aurore (French-Speaking Protestant 
Federation of Canada) . 


Dr. Lipphard observed that the ACP’s 
membership is “more inclusive than that 
of the National Council of Churches or 
the World Council of Churches,” since it 
includes papers from Churches who are 
not members of the NCC or the World 
Council. He called on the editors to be 
indful of ‘‘the tremendous influence we 
can exert on public opinion.” 

Dr. Lipphard reported that copies of 
the membership list, with statistics on cir- 
lculation and reading constituency, had 
been sent to all U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen. He urged the editors to put 
their Senators and Representatives on 
their mailing lists “so that they will know 
what the religious thinking is in the areas 
they represent.” [RNS | 


For the first time in the history of the 
diocese of Massachusetts, a Negro priest 
lwill be Archdeacon of Boston. ‘The new 
lappointee is the Rev. John M. Burgess, 
‘Canon of Washington Cathedral and 
Episcopal Church Chaplain at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. wy 
A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan and the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., Canon Burgess was or- 
dained priest in 1935. He served churches 
in Michigan and Ohio before going to 
Washington in 1946. 
Canon Burgess’ immediate responsibil- 
ity in Boston will be to superintend some 
13 missions and aided parishes in the 
Boston Archdeaconry and to develop a 
strategy for these churches, most of which 
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First Report on Poll Shows 
Clergy Views on Social Security 


By RopertT WORTHINGTON 


One-half of the active and retired clergy have put aside the natural prejudice 
nearly everyone has against questionnaires and have expressed themselves on federal 
Social Security. Early in March the Church Pension Fund sent return post cards to 
them all, with the thought that a summary of the replies would be of general interest. 


Dean Pike on Two TV Programs 


The Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, whose television program is 


DEAN PIKE 


seen every Sunday afternoon, now also has 
a weekly radio program ‘Thursday eve- 
nings, also over ABC. 

On Easter afternoon the regular tele- 
vision program was replaced by an hour- 
long service of evening prayer, procession, 
and Te Deum produced “live” at the Ca- 
thedral, by ABC. 


Negro Named Archdeacon of Boston 


face the social, economic, and_ racial 
changes characteristic of urban areas. 

He will counsel the clergy, executive 
committees and vestries and will super- 
vise the theological students who work in 
some churches which have no ordained 
clergymen. He will preside at Archdea- 
conry meetings and generally assist the 
bishop in advancing the work of the 
churches in the area. He will also act as 
superintendent of the Episcopal City Mis- 
sion, directing the chaplaincy work in 
hospitals and other institutions. 

The post of Archdeacon has been va- 
cant since the resignation in December of 
1954 of Bishop Heron, who combined the 
duties of the Archdeacon of Boston with 
his duties as Suffragan. 


As this is written replies are still being 
received, but a preliminary report now 
may be worthwhile. 

Of the 7,436 mailings, there have been 
3,786 replies, a return of 51 per cent. 
The replies are classified as follows: 

1. Participating — 3,281 clergymen will 
be participants. Most of these become so 
now by choice, a handful are already in as 
employees. 

2. Ineligible — 285 are ineligible to 
enter the system. Of these 261 are retired 
or disabled (receiving pension from the 
Church Pension Fund) and did not have 
$400 earnings in 1955. Another 15 are 
members of religious orders; the federal 
law excludes them. And nine had for 
other reasons no active ministry earnings 
in 1955. 

3. “Making other provision” — 86 are 
choosing not to participate on the grounds 
that they have or plan to have insurance, 
savings or other income which in con- 
junction with the protection from the 
Church Pension Fund makes it unneces- 
sary, they believe, to have Social Security. 
Most of these men are in their 20’s and 
30’s, and most are married. In fact 45 of 
them have minor children. 

4. “Cannot afford it” — 33 plan not to 
participate because they feel they cannot 
afford it. Thirty of these are married and 
21 have minor children. They are in their 
20’s to 50’s, and have cash salaries of 
$3,000 - $5,000. None of them mention 
that they have insurance or other sub- 
stitute. 

5. “Cost is too high for the return” — 
33 are in this group. They all are in 
their 20’s to 40’s, 22 of them are married 
and 14 have minor children. A number 
of them refer to their young age and the 
increasing tax cost of the system. 

6. Object to the principle of federal 
Social Security — 31 clergy do not believe 
in the system on principle. Of these 19 are 
married, nine with minor children and 
they are in their 20’s to 50’s. “I cherish 
freedom from governmental control that 
one still has in this day and age’; “system 
is unrealistic, financially unsound and a 
political football’; “not only a poor bar- 
gain but actually immoral’; “too much 
government already”; “socialism”; “would 
rather be responsible for my own support 
in old age — not the government”; “is an 
obstruction of personal freedom and a 
destructive force against political free- 
dom; an appeal to avarice, especially as 
presented to the Church; a political tool, 
contrary to the teaching of the Church as 
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to the dignity of man; a hidden tax”; 
“places a clergyman in a difficult position 
if he feels called to speak prophetically on 
this government”; “Matthew 6:19-21”; etc. 

7. Indefinite — 20 are choosing to re- 
main outside the system but do not give 
their reason. Of these, 13 are married 
and nine have minor children. They are 
in their 20’s and 30's. 

8. “Uncertain” — 17 are 
whether to participate or not. They are 
in their 20’s to 40’s; most are married, 
eight with minor children. 

In summary, 94% will be participants, 
6% are turning it down, these figures 
excluding the 285 ineligible men. The 
ratios might be different if all the clergy 
had replied, but probably not markedly. 


uncertain 


Dr. Glenn Leaves 
St. John’s, Washington, 
For Research Post 


The Rev. C. Leslie Glenn has resigned 
as rector of St. John’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to join a research project on 
man at the University of Michigan. He 
will be the only clergyman in a group 
attempting to combine all fields of knowl- 
edge in the interests of human relation- 
ships. 

As rector of the so-called “Church of 
the Presidents,’ Dr. Glenn has just com- 
pleted a major renovation of the church 
and an adjoining parish house property 
acquired two years ago [L. C., December 
11, 1955]. He has been rector there since 
1940. 

At the University of Michigan, Dr. 
Glenn will work in the Mental Health 
Research Institute with a group of schol- 
ars on a study of Behavioral Science. ‘The 
study will continue and combine some of 
Dr. Glenn’s oldest interests. His under- 
graduate degree was in mechanical engi- 
neering. He later served as a clergyman in 
two college communities, at Harvard and 
Columbia Universities. The relation of 
science to religion on the practical side 
has always been a concern of his. 

In a letter to his parishioners on his 
reasons for leaving St. John’s, and on his 
new work, Dr. Glenn says: 


“Mankind has been incredibly successful 
at solving the riddles of the material world. 
His most baffling enigma remains, as it always 
has been, himself. Many different ap- 
proaches have been used in the study of 
human beings — mathematical biology, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, genetics, medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, economics, 
politics, anthropology, history, philosophy, 
theology, and others. The approaches 
and skills are specific, the problems are gen- 
eral. Is the scientific method, the tool with 
which man has won his victories over the 
physical world, applicable to uncovering the 
laws which govern man’s conducte” 


In Ann Arbor Dr. Glenn also expects to 
work among students, to do some writing, 
and to continue as a member of the Naval 


Reserve. 
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AN AIR HAMMER instead of a spade ‘broke ground’’ for the remodeling and construction program 
launched recently by Church of the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, Tex. Manning the tool is the Rt. Rev. 
R. E. Dicus, suffragan bishop of W. Texas. Also shown: the Rey. D. S. Rose, rector, and the Rev. E. Brown- 
ing, assistant rector. Crucifer is Dick Conolly. The $265,000 program calls for remodeling and enlarging. 


Diocesan Conventions 


Arizona 


February 8th, 9th, Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix. 
A campaign for diocesan status was 


launched at the convocation of the district 
of Arizona. Bishop Quarterman of North 
‘Texas spoke to the delegates, pointing out 
the gains to a district and to its individual 
parishes from becoming a diocese. A fund 
campaign for diocesan status and expan- 
sion will be undertaken. 

Buvcet: $94,361.31. 

CONFIRMATIONS. 920. 

ELnections. Executive Council: clerical, G. W. 
Ferguson, W. A. Pottenger, Jr., R. A. Kurtz; lay, 


Guy Stillman, Stephen Shadegg, George Goodale, 
Mrs. J. R. Newcomer. 


Atlanta 


January 26th, Macon. 

‘The statement by Bishop Claiborne on 
the segregation problem which was made 
to the diocesan convention was reported 
in the February 12th Livinc Cuurcn. It 
was commended by the delegates to be 
read in every congregation in the diocese. 

ELECTIONS. Standing Committee: clerical, Harry 
Tisdale, C. L. Alligood, R. S. Matthews; lay, J. H. 
Kent, L. N. Quattlebaum, T. F. Lockwood. 

Executive Board: clerical, M. D. Gable, J. L. 


Womack, T. S. Matthews; lay, W. M. Thomas, 
J. M. Royall, Grover Willis, Jr. 


Eastern Oregon 


April 6th to 8th, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

‘The convocation of Eastern Oregon 
voted unanimously to become a constitu- 
ent member of the Oregon State Council 
of Churches. Over 300 persons from 13 
parishes and 14 missions in the district 
were present. 

A week will be set aside throughout the 


district next November to celebrate the 
10th anniversary of the consecration of! 
the Rt. Rev. Lane W. Barton, Bishop of| 
Eastern Oregon. A special committee is: 
making plans for the week, to be known) 
as Bishop’s Missionary Week. 

New Mission: St. Patrick’s, Enterprise, . 
Ore. The name was chiefly selected to give‘ 
this mission among the lumbermen and! 
ranchers of Wallowa County a real “‘he- 
man” Saint to look to. 

GurEsT PREACHER: The Rev. David} 
Hunter, who spoke several times during) 
the session on the Seabury Series. 

BupceT: $32,705, the largest in the dis-. 
trict’s history. 

ELECTIONS. Council of Advice: clerical, G. H. 


Onstad, E. E. Taylor, L. L. Perkins; lay, D. G. 
Jordan, Charles Howe, J. Daggett. 


Sacramento 

April 10th and 11th, Petaluma, Calif. 
The annual convention of the diocese: 

of Sacramento approved the request of 

Bishop Porter that a bishop coadjutor b 

elected. Bishop Porter will re 

December, 1957. 


retire ini 
The Rev. William Hermitage, senior 
priest of the diocese, was named chairmant 


of a committee for the review of nominees: 


Bishop Turns Down Trip 


Bishop Emrich of Michigan has turned 
down a two-month vacation trip offers 
him and his family by the diocese. The 
diocesan convention [L. C., Febru 
19th] had offered the bishop a trip tcl 
Europe as part of its celebration of the| 
10th anniversary of his consecration. Th 
bishop said he felt that funds for vial 
ary work and a new diocesan office wer 
more important than the trip. 


The Living Chure 


fourth Century Christian 
Lfurals Found in Catacomb 


) A catacomb has recently been discov- 
fed in Rome with the largest and finest 
Dllection of Christian murals ever found 
the underground burial places. 

The discovery was made six months ago 
t not disclosed until recently. The Rey. 
ntonio Ferrua, S.J., secretary of the Ro- 
fan Catholic Pontifical Commission of 
facred Archeology, directed the excava- 


eet by 89 feet, below the Via Latina, on 
ome’s southern outskirts. He said that 
mnothing like this has ever been found in 
ny early Christian cemetery.” 

The frescoes represent subjects from 
e Old and New Testaments. Among 
e Old Testament subjects are depic- 
lions of Adam and Eve being expelled 
trom the Garden of Eden, the Flood, the 
facrifice of Isaac, the passage of the Isra- 
jlites through the Red Sea, Samson throt- 
jling the lion, and Absalom hanging from 
m oak tree. 

| The scenes from the New Testament 
clude pictures of Christ with the Dis- 
iples, Christ seated between Peter and 
Paul, Christ talking to the Samaritan 
voman, the Annunciation, the Sermon on 
he Mount, and the resurrection of 
azarus. In addition, the catacomb con- 
ains a number of murals of frankly pagan 
ature. 

The discovery was made when the Vati- 
an archeological commission investigated 
mysterious holes in ground near the Via 
Latina that had subsided as a result of 
ecent construction. 

When the Vatican archeologists en- 
fered the catacomb after digging a 52-foot 
vell, they found that others had already 
seen there and apparently ransacked the 
dlace of loose objects. 

Fr. Ferrua dated the catacomb as of the 
sarly part of the fourth century. He said 
t is not mentioned in any ancient text. 
[RNS] 


Rector Saves Church 
As Fire Threatens 


When fire completely destroyed the 
Baptist Church of Key West, Fla., (which 
former President Truman attended dur- 
ing his visits to Key West) , neighboring 
3t. Paul’s Church was damaged by the 
intense heat. The Baptist Church was of 
slap-board and after a long drought in 
oe area, was itself dry “as tinder,” accord- 
ing to a report. The fire started late at 
eek and the Rev. John S. Armfield, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, assisted by 
some sailors in the vicinity, played a water 
hose on St. Paul’s rectory and parish house 
in order to save them. Several small fires 
were thus extinguished on those build- 
ings. Sparks from the fire falling on the 
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dry grass provided additional problems, 
Fr. Armfield says, and the heat from the 
fire did $700.00 damage to the window 
over the high altar. This amount is coy- 
ered by insurance. 


Philippine Import Duties 
Hamper Mission Shipments 


Drastic increases have been made re- 
cently in Philippine import duties on all 
goods from the United States. These 
duties are imposed not only on freight 
shipments but on parcel post packages 
and on personal freight of passengers 
sailing from the U.S.A. They apply to 
practically everything that would be sent 
to the Church’s Philippine missions and 
institutions, with the exception of adhe- 
sive, bandages, cotton and gauze, supplied 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary to the hospi- 
tals. Reports indicate that books are also 
being subjected to duty. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
director of the Overseas Department of 
National Council, the Rt. Rev. Jno. B. 
Bentley, feels it would be wise to discon- 
tinue further shipments, whether by 
freight or parcel post, to missions of the 
Church in the Philippines until further 
notice. 


Russian Church Membership 


In the story about the National 
Council of Churches’ delegation to 
Moscow in THe Livinc Cuurcu of 
April 8th, two statistics on the Church 
in Russia were inaccurate. The correct 
figure for total Church membership is 
about fifty million people, and there 
are about fifteen hundred students in 
seminaries. 


London Court Will Hear Plea 
For Archbishop Makarios 


The Athens Radio has reported that 
the Ethnarchy Council, supreme _ policy- 
making body for ethnic Greeks of the 
Orthodox faith living on Cyprus, will 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in London to revoke the deportation 
of Archbishop Makarios. 

As chief prelate on Cyprus, the arch- 
bishop was head of the Ethnarchy Coun- 
cil and spiritual, cultural and political 
leader of the island’s Greek Orthodox. 
He was deported to the Seychelles Islands 
in the Indian Ocean by British authorities 
on Cyprus because of his leadership of 
the movement for the island’s reunion 
with Greece. 

The broadcast said the appeal will be 
argued by Denis Nowell Pritt, president of 
the International Association of Demo- 
cratic Lawyers. He is acting as chief de- 
fense counsel for a number of Cypriots 
arrested by British military authorities 
and facing trial at Nicosia, Cyprus. [RNs] 


Discoveries May 
Confirm Date of 
Dead Sea Scrolls 


Israeli archeologists have unearthed a 
piece of pottery and a strip of papyrus 
at newly-excavated ruins of King Herod’s 
palace which may help confirm the date 
of the famous Dead Sea scrolls found at 
Qumran in 1947 and later. 

The new discovery was made at Mas- 
sada, the ancient Jewish rock fortress 
overlooking the southwestern shores of 
the Dead Sea, by a joint expedition from 
the Hebrew University, the Israeli govern- 
ment’s department of antiquities, and the 
Israeli Exploration Society. 

Yochanan Alharoni, leader of the expe- 
dition, said the pottery fragment bore an 
inscription in Hebrew letters “very similar 
to the Dead Sea scrolls.” The inscription 
reads Hanani ben Shimon min... , mean- 
ing “Hanani son of Shimon from. . . .” 
‘The papyrus strip, which measured a few 
inches long, contained a square of Hebrew 
script which has not yet been deciphered. 

As the new discoveries are definitely 
dated prior to the year 73, when Massada 
was destroyed by the Romans during their 
war against the Jews, they help to fix the 
date of the Dead Sea scrolls, which most 
scholars believe were written about 2,000 
years ago. 

‘The excavators also found a number of 
well-preserved walls belonging to the 
courtyard of Herod’s palace. Finely plas- 
tered and richly decorated with panels of 
colored flowers and plants, they are simi- 
lar to the walls of Pompeii, ancient Italian 
city destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
hay ANID), 7, 

In another part of Herod’s palace the 
archeologists discovered an armory and 
food stores, all exactly as described by 
Flavius Josephus, historian of the Jewish- 
Roman war. 

‘The armory showed signs of having 
been completely gutted while another 
room, which apparently had not been 
damaged, contained remnants of pottery 
and glass bottles. [RNS| 


90th Anniversary Observed 
At St. Barnabas Hospital 


St. Barnabas hospital, New York City, 
observed its 90th anniversary Friday, April 
6th, with a service scheduled at which the 
Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, suffragan 
bishop of New York, was to speak. At a 
service of Holy Communion, the celebrant 
was to be the former missionary bishop of 
Honolulu, the Rt. Rey. D. Harrington 
Litell, retired, who is a patient at the 
hospital. 

The hospital was founded by the Rev. 
Washington Rodman, first rector of Grace 
Church, West Farms, the Bronx. It now 
has 400 patients in addition to a home for 
aged people, which has 80 residents. 
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Annie Wright Girls 
To Visit Japan 

Eight Students at Tacoma School 
Will See KEEP in Operation 


Miss Ruth Jenkins, Headmistress, and 
eight upper classmen of The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., are an- 
ticipating an exciting and unusual sum- 
mer. Late in June they will be leaving 
for a six weeks’ stay in Japan with an 
itinerary that is being planned with the 
assistance of Col. Paul Rusch, director 
of the Kiyosato Educational Experiment 
Project. 

KEEP, as it is better known, was started 
in 1947 under the auspices of ‘The Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew in Japan. It is 
patterned after the early New England 
village centers and is the development of 
a practical plan for introducing to rural 
Japan a new way of life. Situated in the 
village of Kiyosato in the heart of the 
rural uplands, it includes a public health 
clinic, a rural free library, and a 4-H agri- 
cultural extension service, all of which are 
new to Japan. Already serving over 110,- 
000 rural people in 39 villages, it is re- 
garded by national leaders as a model to 
show how practical, Christian democracy 
works. 

For several years the students and fac- 
ulty of the Seminary have been interested 
in KEEP, which is one of the projects to 
which the Service League of the school 
makes an annual contribution. Col. Rusch 
has visited the school several times. With 
his unique knowledge of Japan and its 
people the Colonel has been invaluable 
with his assistance in plans for the trip. 

After two weeks of traveling and sight- 
seeing in the country and principal cities 
the party will spend two weeks at Kiyosato 
helping in the village schools, farm clinic 
and library. The last fortnight in Japan 
will be spent in Tokyo, where the girls 
and Miss Jenkins will include a visit to 
St. Margaret’s School, with which they 
have been exchanging letters and art 
exhibits for the past few years. 


Kemper Hall Girls Learn 
Work of Altar Guild 


Girls at Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., 


are recognizing that learning can be fun, 


particularly when it comes to learning the 
work of an Altar Guild from first-hand 
experience. 

Every day rotating teams find oppor- 
tunity during a free period in school, 
after dinner, and on Sunday mornings to 
share in the numerous types of work 
which quietly and faithfully go on behind 
the scenes of their chapel services. The 
girls take turns at cleansing and preparing 
Sacred Vessels for daily Masses, launder- 
ing altar linens, hemming and embroider- 
ing purificators and mundatories, prepar- 
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ing Mass vestments for the next day, car- 
ing for candles, vigil glasses, flowers, and 
polishing brass and silver articles. 

Kemper girls learn not only the tech- 
niques of the work, but also the meanings 
behind their activities and the symbolism 
of the sanctuary. In addition, they learn 
the proper preparations for the Commun- 
ion of the Sick and other sacraments. 


Minnesota Student Center 
May Be Condemned 


St. Timothy’s House, Episcopal student 
center at the University of Minnesota, is 
one of three religious foundations whose 
buildings are threatened by expansion 
plans of the university, according to Reli- 
gious News Service. St. Timothy’s has been 
notified that the university plans to con- 
demn its property for use as a parking lot. 
The student center had planned a new 
building for the same site. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational 
student centers would also be affected by 
the university plans. The three founda- 
tions fear that, if they are forced to move, 
they will have to move so far from the 
campus that their activities will be ham- 
pered. University officials said that the 
property is needed because more than 
40,000 students are expected to attend the 
university in 1970. 


About the Cover 


Taken at St. Andrew’s Priory, Hono- 
lulu. The coral cross dates back to the 
founding of the school in 1867. ‘The 


girls pictured represent the racial types 
at the school: from the left — Hawaiian, 
Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, and Cau- 


casian. ‘The picture was taken by 
Richard Chow. 


Dean Kelley Named to Post 
At St. Augustine’s College 


The Very Rev. Alden Drew Kelley, 
president and dean of Seabury-Western 
‘Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill., has 
been appointed sub-warden of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, England. 

Bishop Burrill of Chicago disclosed the 
appointment in announcing he had re- 
ceived “with great regret” Dr. Kelley’s 
letter of resignation as head of the semi- 
nary. 

Bishop Burrill said Dean Kelley had 
been selected for the new post by joint 
action of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Presiding Bishop as an American 
church faculty representative to the col- 
lege at Canterbury Cathedral, Kent. 

St. Augustine’s College, attended by An- 
glican clergymen from all over the world, 
is the Communion’s official college for 
post-graduate training. 

Dean Kelley asked that his resignation 
be made effective December 3Ist. [RNs] 


St. Andrew’s Given $30,000 
By Builders for Christ ae 


St. Andrew’s Priory, the Diocesan School 
for girls in Honolulu, has received a grant 
of $30,000 from the Builders for Christ| 
Fund. It is the largest gift in the school’s) 
history from the Overseas Department of 
National Council. 

The money will be used for the con- 
struction of a new building to replace 
frame structures presently in use for the 
intermediate grades. 

Other building plans call for the erec~ 
tion of a four-classroom unit with provi- 
sion for two additional science laborato- 
ries, if local funds can be obtained to sup- 
plement the current gift. 


Dutch Old Catholies 
Build a Seminary 


The Old Catholic Church of the Neth- 
erlands is building a new seminary tof 
replace one which dates back to 1725. The: 
old buildings are in bad condition and un- 
economical. The new building at Amers- 
foort will train priests for the Archbishop- 
ric of Utrecht and the Bishopric of 
Haarlem. 

In the new building there will be a: 
chapel dedicated to St. Willibrord and) 
St. Boniface, continuing a tradition of the: 
old seminary, of which these saints were: 
patrons. 

The new seminary will have central 
heating and other modern conveniences, 
but will be carried out on a modest scale. 
The building will be used for conferences, 
retreats, etc., as weil as for the seminary. 
The church treasures of ancient silver and | 
old vestments will be transferred to the 
new building, which will be completed! 
early in 1957. 


Rowing on Agenda at Iolani 


Last month Iolani School for boys in 
Honolulu established a precedent when it: 
became the first high school in the Ha- 
waiian Islands to place rowing on_ its: 
sports calendar as a regular activity. 

Already the school has five crews, with 
boys from 8th to 12th grade engaging in| 
the sport. Practice sessions are held on the: 
Ala Wai canal which borders the school 
property. Other high schools in Honolulu 
are beginning to take up the challenge 
and a full program is expected to be 
included in the 1956-57 school year. Races 
will be held in Honolulu harbor. 


DeVeaux School Wins Trophy 


For winning the CUPS football league 
championship, DeVeaux School in Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., received the Yale League 
Football trophy. Three of the School’s 
boys placed on the CUPS all-star team. 


The Living Church 


ew Gym Planned 
or St. John Baptist 


As St. John Baptist School, Mendham, 
N. J., celebrates its 75th year, it is making 
plans for a new gymnasium-auditorium 
building. Founded in New York City in 
1880 by the Sisters of St. John Baptist, the 
school has been in its present building 
since 1929. Although the building has 
reached its capacity, with 55 boarding 
pupils, no expansion is contemplated in 
living space, as the school feels that the 
ifamily feeling of a small school might be 
‘lost through expansion. 

Facilities for sports, however, are com- 

pletely lacking, and the school is sorely in 
need of an auditorium. The school has 
been renting the gymnasium in the local 
public school, but lately the increased 
jschool population has eliminated this pos- 
sibility. At the moment only open-air 
‘sports are possible, on the school’s 27-acre 
campus. Up to now, the library has served 
}for school functions, assemblies, etc. 
The new building will be designed with 
ithe idea of achieving the most building 
fat the least “cost, consistent with safety. 
Construction will be of cinder block with 
laminated arches. 


Patterson Basketball Squad 


‘Wins County Tournament 


Despite its small high school enroll- 
iment of 44, Patterson School in Lenoir, 
'N. C., recently won the Caldwell County 
basketball tournament, in competition 
with schools many times its size. 

' An even greater cause for pride was 
‘that the team won a trophy for the best 
sportsmanship for the 1955-56 season and 
tournament. Coach Ronald Cox bases the 
team’s strength on its team spirit and co- 
operation. 

Patterson School developments this year 
}include a swimming pool and a gymna- 
isium, enlargement and modernization of 
the dining room and kitchen, and new 
furnishings for the chapel. 


‘Hobby and Antique Show 
Planned at St. Helen’s Hall 


The Hobby and Antique show, sched- 
‘uled for April 27th and 28th at St. Helen’s 
Hall, Portland, Ore., will be an all-family 
‘event for the third consecutive year. It 
will attract parents, alumnae, children, 
fand, of course, the pupils of the school. 
Boys and girls of St. Helen’s will par- 
iticipate as hosts and hostesses, as guides 
for tours, helpers in booths, at the chil- 
'dren’s carnival center, and at the pony 
rides. 

Proceeds of the two-day program, which 
will be of equal interest to adults and 
children, will be returned to the school 
‘for school improvement and additions, 
and alumnae scholarships. 
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St. Hilda’s School Boasts 


Korean Piano Virtuoso 


A 14-year-old Korean student at St. Hilda’s School, New York City, Tong Il Han, 
will be guest pianist with the New York Philharmonic Symphony orchestra April 28th 
at the Philharmonic Young People’s concert at Carnegie Hall. 

Tong Il, who calls himself “Tony,” has a U.S. Air Force General (Lt. Gen. Samuel E. 


Anderson) as his sponsor while studying 
in this country. A fund to cover the cost 
of his musical training was started by men 
of the Fifth Air Force in Seoul after they 
heard him play during a concert tour of 
Korean and Japanese air bases. Gen. 
Anderson, then Commander of U.S. Air 
Force in the Far East, had arranged the 
tour. 

No admissions were charged for the con- 
certs, but the men, impressed by ‘Tony’s 
virtuosity at 11, contributed more than 
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$4,300, which wound up as the Tong Il 
Han Education fund (now administered 
by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion) , and shortly thereafter ‘Tony was on 
his way to the U.S. 

He is in the eighth grade at St. Hilda’s 
where, next to his music, studying English 
is of prime importance. Here he has 
plenty of company in learning a new lan- 
guage, for the school, located in the shad- 
ow of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in upper Manhattan, has students en- 
rolled from 16 foreign countries. Rev. 
Mother Ruth, OHS, is director. 

Tony is a devout Presbyterian, in which 
he is encouraged. Says Rev. Mother Ruth: 
“We try only to help them (non-Episcopal 
Church members) to be more fully what 
they are. The Christian witness in this in- 
stance is the important thing.” 

Tony knew not one word of English 
when he arrived, and his studies have 
been accelerated by the help of a Korean 
tutor who has been in the U.S. eight 
years. His first piano teacher was his fa- 
ther, tympanist with the Seoul Symphony 
orchestra, who taught him his scales when 
he was four years old. His parents, with 


his brother and three sisters, are still in 
Seoul, where they fled the Communists 
from North Korea. In New York City he 
makes his home with another Korean fam- 
ily, which has three children of its own. 

During his year and a half in the U.S., 
Tony has performed on television several 
times. He has played in Fort Worth and 
Snyder, Tex., where proceeds of the reci- 
tals were added to his educational fund. 
Critics spoke of his “uncanny maturity of 
musical feeling,” and “dazzling clarity of 
technique.” Several times over he was 
described as a genius. Other concerts were 
given in Los Angeles, Denver and Mont- 
real. 

His April 28th performance will be of 
Tchaikowsky’s Piano Concerto in B-flat 
Minor. Fellow students at St. Hilda’s who 
cannot be present will be able to hear him 
at their annual concert May 11th. 


St. Stephen’s School Serves 
Chinese in Manila 


St. Stephen’s School, Manila, the Philip- 
pines, was formed in 1917 as a school for 
Chinese girls. Some years earlier, St. Ste- 
phen’s Church had been established by 
the Cathedral Parish of St. Mary and St. 
John as a mission to the Amoy Chinese. 
Another church, St. Peter’s, serves Chinese 
of the Cantonese dialect, using the same 
buildings. 

St. Stephen’s School was formed at a 
time when girls who were brave enough 
to ignore custom and go out of their 
homes for education found few girls” 
schools. Now, however, the school is co- 
educational. St. Stephen’s has an enroll- 
ment of about 1800 in both Chinese and 
English departments, of whom some 500 
are high school students. About half of 
the high school students are Christians, 
and about half of these belong to the 
Episcopal Church. There are weekly reli- 
gious instruction periods, at which, among 
other things, the Chinese religions are 
compared to Christianity. 


Margaret Hall Conference 


Week Is Co-Educational 


Conference Week this year was co- 
educational at Margaret Hall School, 
Versailles, Ky. Seven boys came, with the 
Assistant Headmaster, from St. Andrew’s. 
School, St. Andrew’s, Tenn., to spend one 
week with girls of Margaret Hall on the 
study of some current topic in the light 
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of the faith — for this is what Conference 
Week is. 

During Conference Week the usual 
course of study is laid aside and all ener- 
gies expended in an organized exploration 
of the one topic chosen. Thus, the students 
not only learn in detail about contem- 
porary problems, but also how to apply 
to these problems the doctrines of the 
Creed and Book of Common Prayer. 

This year the topic was “Patterns of 
Society.” It included: the family, the com- 
munity, parish and diocese, the nation, 
and the United Nations. In order to 
understand how the patterns fitted to- 
gether in order and harmony, what threat- 
ens this order and harmony, and what the 
final purpose of social pattern is, the Con- 
ference drew upon the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity and the pattern of the litur- 
ey, especially the Eucharist. 

ibereader, thes Rey. OWDs Reed |r, 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, Danville, 
Ill., met twice each day with each of the 
two high school groups. His job was to 
lay the groundwork of the whole study. 
Smaller groups met, also twice each day, 
with faculty members, for discussion, am- 
plification, and more detailed study of 
special areas. These smaller groups studied 
such things as the  priest-workers in 
France, UNESCO, race relations in our 
own country, the difference between a 
“mystery” and a “problem,” the ethics of 
team sports, the comic-strip idea of a 
family versus the Christian ideal and the 
effect of the former on the latter. 

In addition to its co-educational char- 
acter Conference Week this year had 
other special features: 

1. Use was made of a series of movies 
and one recording, a microdisc of Lau- 
rence Olivier’s ‘The Charter in the 
Saucer.” The movies were carefully pre- 
pared for and followed up by brief quizzes. 

2. For assignments during the week, 
each student was given one book to read 
and analyze in the light of the special 
topic of the week. 

At the end of the week the whole study 
was summed up in three ways: a High 
Mass, oral reports, and a written test. ‘The 
High Mass was celebrated in the gym, 
with a corporate communion. ‘This was 
the high point of the week, a service of 
real beauty, harmony, and joy, as the par- 
ticipants actually did what they had been 
studying — celebrated, by the gift of their 
separate selves, in “common union” with 
our Lord, that greatest of all social acts, 
the Eucharist, the pattern of every Chris- 
tian society. 

The oral reports, summing up the find- 
ings, were recorded. Each speaker pre- 
sented a different aspect of the work. 

In the afternoon came the written ex- 
amination, an hour and a half long. 

After that came a weekend of parties. 
There were dances Friday and Saturday 
nights, one for juniors and one for seniors, 
with the St. Andrew’s boys and other 
guests. 
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DEVEAUX SCHOOL, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Regular service of Morning Prayer 


—Church Schools— 


Here are listed by states educational institutions 
having close affiliation with the Episcopal Church. 
The list includes a few schools which, although 
they have no definite Church connection, are espe- 
cially interested in some unofficial way in the 
Church. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 


BOARDING 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


California 


Bishop’s School, La Jolla. (girls) 1909; headmis- 
tress, Rosamond E. Larmour; chaplain, Canon 
Frederick J. Stevens; entire staff, 37; grades 7-12; 
students, 212; $1900, boarding ; $600 day; scholar- 
ships; Bishop of Los Angeles, chairman of board 
of trustees; college preparatory. 

Harvard School, North Hollywood. (boys) ; 1900; 
Rev. William S. Chalmers, headmaster; chaplain, 
Rev. John Gill; faculty, 24; students, 290; grades 
7-12; $1500-$1600 boarding; $750 day; diocesan 
institution ; college preparatory. 


Connecticut 


Abbie Loveland Tuller School, Washington. (coed.) 
Choate School, Wallingford. (boys) 
Kent School, Kent. (boys) 


Pomfret School, Pomfret. (boys) ; 1894; David C. 
Twichell, headmaster; Rey. Alexander Ogilby, 
chaplain ; faculty, 24; students, 170; grades 9-12; 
$2000; 25% students on scholarship; college pre- 
paratory. 

Rectory School, Pomfret. (boys, grades 3-9 board- 
ing and day; girls, grades 3-7, day only); 1920; 
John B. Bigelow, headmaster; Rev. Richard Day 
Clark, chaplain; faculty, 21; students, 112; $400 
day ; $1650, boarding ; scholarships. 

Rosemary Hall, Greenwich. (girls) ; 1897; Helen 
M. Williamson, headmistress; Rev. Robert Apple- 
yard, chaplain; faculty, 24; students, 158; grades 
7-12; $1300-$1400, boarding ; $700-$800, day; col- 
lege preparatory. 

St. Margaret’s School, Waterbury. (girls) 


Salisbury School, Salisbury. (boys) 


South Kent School, South Kent. (boys) 


Watkinson School, Hartford. (boys) ; 1859; Law- 
rence J. Newhall, headmaster ; Rev. Charles Geerts, 
chaplain ; faculty, 10; students, 100; grades 7-12; 
$650, day; $1100, boarding ; college preparatory. 
Wooster School, Danbury. (boys) ; 1926; Rev. John 
D. Verdery, headmaster and chaplain; faculty, 14; 
students, 120; grades 7-12; $1850, varying accord- 
ing to means; college preparatory. 


Delaware 


St. Andrew’s School, Middletown. (boys); 1929; 
Rev. Walden Pell, IJ, headmaster; Rey. William 
David Leach, chaplain; faculty, 21; students, 149; 
grades 8-12; $500-$1600; operated by Episcopal 
Church Foundation, Inc.; college preparatory. 


District of Columbia 


National Cathedral School, Mount St. Alban, 
Washington. (girls) 
St. Albans, The National Cathedral School for 


Boys; Mount St. Alban, Washington ; 1907; head- 
master, Canon Charles Martin; chaplain, Rev. 
Craig Eder ; faculty, 38 ; students, 395; grades, 4-12, 
day; grades, 8-12; boarding; tuition, $665-$740; 
lunch, $125 extra; room and board, $1,700; tuition 
aid; school is a part of the National Cathedral 
Foundation ; college preparatory. 


Indiana 


Howe Military School, Howe. (boys) 


Iowa 


St. Katharine’s School, Davenport. (girls, grades 
7-12, boarding; pre-school-12, day; boys, grades 
pre-school - 2, day); 1884; T. C. Hinckley, head- 
master; Rev. Russell K. Johnson, chaplain; Rey. 
Harold Russell, assistant chaplain; faculty, 24; 
students, 1385; $200-$600, day; $1000 boarding; 
grants-in-aid ; diocesan school; college preparatory. 


St. Monica’s School, Des Moines. (girls) 


; 


Kansas 
St. John’s Military School, Salina. (boys) 
Kentucky 
Margaret Hall School, Versailles. (girls); 1898; ; 
girls, grades 7-12, boarding; 1-12, day; boys, 


grades 1-3, day; Sister Rachel, O.S.H., principal; ; 
chaplain, Rev. Alan R. McKinley; faculty, 18; stu- - 


dents, 80; $100-$200, day; $650-$1400, boarding, 


varying according to means; operated by a reli-- 


gious order of the Church; college preparatory. 


Maryland 


Hannah More Academy for Girls, Reisterstown. | 
St. James School, St. James. (boys); 1842: Rev. 


John E. Owens, Jr. headmaster; chaplain, Rey. | 
Beverly Lamb; faculty, 14; students, 121: grades} 
6-12 ; $1500; bishop of diocese is president of board } 


of trustees; college preparatory. 
St. Paul’s School for Boys, Brooklandville. 


Massachusetts 


Abbie Loveland Tuller School, Barnstable. (boys) | 


Brooks School, North Andover. (boys) | 
Groton School, Groton. (boys) 


Lenox School, Lenox. (boys) ; 
Curry, headmaster; faculty, 13; students, 132; 
grades 7-12; $1350; varying to limited numbers; 
New England provincial school; college prepara-| 
tory. 


St. Anne’s School, Arlington Heights. (girls) 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro. (boys) 


Michigan 


Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills. (boys) ; 1927; 


The Living Church 


1926 ; Rev. Robert L.} 


Minnesota 

freck School, St. Paul. (boys) 

-—James’ Military School, Faribault. (boys) ; 
01; M. W. Horstman, headmaster; chaplain, 
ery Rev. Russell Murphy; faculty, 7; students, 
-; grades 1-8; $1195; under diocese of Minnesota. 
t. Mary’s Hall, Faribault. (girls) 

dnattuck School, Faribault. (boys); 1858; Rev. 
sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., headmaster; chaplain, 
ev. Joseph M. McKee; faculty, 35; students, 260; 
trades 9-12 ; $1700; scholarships ; diocesan school ; 
mllege preparatory. 


Mississippi 

111 Saints’ Episcopal Jr. College, Vicksburg ; 
mzirls); 1908: Rev. W. G. Christian, president, 
Pecter, and chaplain; additional chaplain, Rev. 
lolly W. Wells; faculty, 18; students, 80; grades 
1-12 and jr. college; $1400; owned by dioceses of 
rkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi; college pre- 
raratory and liberal arts. 


Nebraska 


rownell Hall, Omaha. (girls, grades 9-12, board- 
Ihe; preschool - 12, day; boys, preschool - 6, day ;) 
1863; W. C. Henry, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. 
William P. Reid; faculty, 26; students, 183, $250- 
1625, day; $825-$1000, room and board; scholar- 
nips; college preparatory. 


) New Hampshire 


folderness School, Plymouth. (boys) , 1879; Don- 
tid C. Hagerman, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. 
William F. Judge; faculty, 14; students, 115; 
rades 9-12; $1950; scholarships ; diocesan school; 
follege preparatory. 

jaint Mary’s-in-the-Mountain, Littleton. (girls) ; 
'886; Mary Harley Jenks, principal; chaplain, 
tev. William M. Weber; faculty, 21; students, 74; 
rades 9-12; $2000 down, Church-related; college 
reparatory. 

jt. Paul’s, Concord. (boys); 1856; Rev. Matthew 
MN. Warren, rector; chaplain, Rev. Charles T. 
Vebb; faculty, 63; students, 445; grades 7-12; 
1800; extensive scholarships; college preparatory. 


New Jersey 

st. Bernard’s School, Gladstone. (boys) 

st. John Baptist School, Mendham. (girls) 1880: 
Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B.; chaplain, Rev. E. J. 
fempleton ; faculty, 8 full-time, 8 part-time; stu- 
ents, 63; grades 7-12; $1350; scholarships ; owned 
vy Sisters of St. John Baptist; college prepara- 
ory. 


New York 


bbie Loveland Tuller School, Sag Harbor, L. I. 
girls) 

Cathedral Choir School, Cathedral Heights, New 
York City. (boys) 

Darrow School, New Lebanon. (boys); 1932; C. 
Uambert Heyniger, President and headmaster ; 
shaplain, Rey. H. Douglas Smith; faculty, 13; 
students, 110; grades 9-12; $1250-$1750; tuition 
aries; college preparatory. 

DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls. (boys); 1853; 
orison Brigham, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. 
*rederick W. Figge; faculty, 8; students, 95; 
rades 7-12; $1350-$1400; scholarships; diocesan 
school; college preparatory. 

reer School, Hope Farm. (coed.); 1906; Dr. 
Randle Elliott, director; acting chaplain, Rev. 
Raymond Cunningham, Jr.; faculty, 20; students, 
192: grades 1-12; tuition ranges from 0-$1800; 
school is for children from broken homes; college 
reparatory, vocational training. 

Hoosac School, Hoosick. (boys) ; 1889; Rev. Mere- 
dith B. Wood, headmaster; faculty, 6; students, 
10; grades 7-12; $1400; Bishop of Albany is trus- 
tee; college preparatory. 

Malcolm Gordon School, Garrison-on-Hudson. 
(boys) 

Manlius School, Manlius. (boys) 

3t. Agnes School, Albany. (girls) ; 1870; Blanche 
Pittman, head; chaplain, Rev. L. Bruner ; faculty, 
32: students, 300; grades 8-12; boarding ; $1500; 
<indergarten -12, day; diocesan school; college 
preparatory and general courses. 

St. Mary’s-in-the-Field, Valhalla. (girls) ; 1854; 
Sister Juliana, superintendent; chaplain, Rev. 


April 22, 1956 


Henry Mason Palmer; faculty, 6 sisters, 10 secu- 
lars; students, 42; grades 8-12; all year round 
tuition ranges from $65-$125, varying according 
to means; school for girls with problems; con- 
ducted by Community of St. Mary; academic and 
business courses. 

St. Mary’s School, Mt. St. Gabriel. (girls) 

St. Paul’s School, Garden City. (boys) 

St. Peter’s School, Peekskill. (boys) 

St. Thomas Church Choir School, 123 West 55th 
St. New York City. (boys) ; 1919; Rev. Robert H. 
Porter, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. Henry C. Bur- 
rows, Jr.; faculty, 11; students, 40; grades 5-8; 
each boy accepted receives equivalent of $1600 
scholarship grant; remaining tuition, $400; some 
additional financial help available; sponsored and 
operated by St. Thomas parish. Full elementary 
program. 


Trinity-Pawling School, Pawling. (boys) 


North Carolina 


Christ School, Arden. (boys); 1900; David P. 
Harris, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. Ralph K. 
Webster; faculty, 12; students, 150; grades 7-12; 
$1050; reductions made in case of patrons; chapel 
and land on which it stands owned by diocese of 
Western N. C.; college preparatory. 

Patterson School, Lenoir. (boys) ; 1909; George F. 
Wiese, superintendent; chaplain, Rev. Manuel A. 
Fowler; faculty, 8; students, 70; grades 7-12; 
$900, varying; owned and operated by diocese of 
W.N.C. college preparatory. 


St. Mary’s Junicr College, Raleigh. (girls) 


Oregon 

St. Helen’s Hall, Portland. (girls, day, pre-school- 
12th grades; boarding, lst-12th grade); 1869; 
(boys, day only, pre-school- 8th grade); 1869; 
Gertrude Houk Fariss, principal; chaplain, Rev. 
Robert Burton ; faculty, 30; students, 360; tuition 
ranges from $325-$485; room and board, $950- 
$1065; scholarships; diocesan school; college pre- 
paratory. 


Pennsylvania 
Church Farm School, Glen Loch. (boys) 
Grier School, Tyrone. (girls) 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne. (boys) 


Rhode Island 


St. Andrew’s School, Barrington. (boys); 1893; 
Herbert W. Spink, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. W. 
Owings Stone; faculty, 10; students, 85; grades 
4-12; 0-$720; general and college preparatory. 
St. George’s School, Newport. (boys) 


South Dakota 


Hare School Dormitory, Mission. (Indian boys) 
St. Elizabeth’s Mission Home, Wakpala. (Indian 
boys and girls) 

St. Mary’s School, Springfield. (girls, inter-racial) ; 
1873; Kenyon Cull, headmaster; faculty, 6; stu- 
dents, 44: grades 7-12; $100; college preparatory 
and general courses. 


Tennessee 
St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrews. (boys) ; 1905; 


Rey. Julien Gunn, O.H.C., prior; chaplain, Rev. 
Warren Steele, headmaster; faculty, 10; students, 
120; grades 8-12, including day; $700, varying; 
owned and operated by Order of the Holy Cross; 
college preparatory. 


St. Mary’s School, Sewanee. (girls) ; 1902; Sister 
Christabel, Sister Superior, C.S.M.; chaplain, Rev. 
Julien Gunn, O.H.C.; faculty, 18; students, 50; 
grades 9-12, including day; $1200, clergy reduc- 
tion ; college preparatory. 


Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee. (boys) 


Texas 


St. Mark’s School of Texas, Dallas. (boys) 

Saint Mary’s Hall, San Antonio. (girls, day, grades 
1-12; boarding, 7-12; boys, day, grades 1, 2); 
1879 ; Beatrice McDermott, headmistress ; chaplain, 
Rev. Samuel O. Capers; faculty, 28; students, 345; 
tuition, $350-$500; room and board, $1600; schol- 
arships; bishop of West Texas is chairman of 
board of trustees ; college preparatory and general. 


St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin. (coed.) ; 
1948; Robert M. Kimball, headmaster; chaplain, 
Rev. J. N. McCormick; faculty, 19; students, 172; 
grades 8-12; including day; $540, day; $1450, 
boarding ; scholarships; college preparatory. 


Texas Military Institute, San Antonio. (boys) 


Utah 


Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City. (girls, day grades 
nursery-12; boarding, 5-12; boys, nursery-2 day;) ; 
1880; Mrs. Elizabeth T. Coor, head; chaplain, Rt. 
Rev. Richard S. Watson; faculty, 24; students, 
215; tuition, $25-$500; room and board, $950; 
owned by Church; college preparatory. 


Vermont 
Rock Point School for Girls, Burlington. (girls) 


Virginia 
Blue Ridge School, St. George, Green County. 
(coed. ) 


Chatham Hali, Chatham. (girls) ; 1894; Rev. Wil- 
liam W. Yardley, rector and chaplain; faculty, 
24; students, 163 boarders, varying number of 
day students; grades 9-12; $2000; scholarships ; 
sponsored by Church; college preparatory. 


Christchurch School, Christchurch. (boys); 1921; 
Branch Spalding, headmaster; chaplain, Rev. 
Charles V. Covell; faculty, 12; students, 129; 
grades 8-12, (limit of 10 day students) ; $450 day; 
$1400 boarding; limited grants-in-aid; owned and 
operated by diocese of Virginia; college pre- 
paratory. 

Episcopal High School in Virginia, Alexandria. 
(boys ) 

St. Agnes School for Girls, Alexandria. (girls, day, 
grades, kindergarten-12; boarding, grades 5-12; 
boys, day only, kindergarten-2) ; Roberta C. Mc- 
Bride, headmistress ; chaplain, Rev. J. J. Ambler; 
faculty, 38; students, 380; tuition, $275-$550; 
room and board, $1350-$1550; one of seven Church 
schools in diocese of Virginia; college prepara- 
tory. 


St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville. (girls) ; 1910; 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson, headmistress; chaplain, 
Rev. Herbert A. Donovan; faculty, 33, 7 part- 
time; students, 165; grades 6-12; tuition, $350- 
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St. Andrew’s 
School for Boys 


ay 


Under the direction 
of the 
Order of the Holy Cross 


+ 
Grades 8 - 12 


co 
Tuition $700 
(Adjustable) 


College 
Preparatory 


oe 


St. Andrews, Tenn. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founded 1853 Grades 7-12 


An endowed boarding college pre- 
paratory school under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Western 
New York. Thorough preparation 
for college and life with broad 
sports, shop and activities programs. 


Located on the scenic Niagara 
Frontier with beautiful 50 acre 
campus. Enrollment limited to 110 
boys. Scholarships available for out- 
standing boys. Write for informa- 
tion and catalog, Box C. 


Morison Brigham, M.A., 
Headmaster 


Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees. 


IOLANI SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 
Day and Boarding 


Day tuition: $225 to $300 
Boarding tuition: $790 to $900 
Grades: Kindergarten to 12, 
General and College 
Preparatory Courses 


The Rev. Canon 
Frederick A. McDonald, B.A. 
Rector and Headmaster 


Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, D.D. 
Warden 


$500; room and board, $1100; owned by diocese 
of Virginia; college preparatory. 

St. Catherine’s School, Richmond. (girls); 1890; 
Susanna P. Turner, headmistress; chaplain, Rev. 
Reno S. Harp; faculty, 54 full-time, 7 part-time; 
students, 590; tuition, $300-$500, day; boarding, 
$1600 ; scholarships ; owned by diocese of Virginia ; 
college preparatory. 

St. Christopher’s School, Richmond. (boys) ; 1911; 
Robert W. Bugg, head; chaplain, Rev. C. Charles 
Vache; faculty, 36; students, 500; grades, kinder- 
garten-12, day; 6-12, boarding ; tuition, $250-$450 ; 
total tuition and board, $1325; owned by diocese 
of Virginia; college preparatory. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock. (girls) ; 
1921; Viola H. Woolfolk, headmistress; chaplain, 
Rev. Joseph Ewing; faculty, 13; students, 109; 
grades 6-12; day, $325; room and board, $875; 
owned by diocese of Virginia; college preparatory. 
Stuart Hall, Staunton. (girls); 1843; Martha 
Dabney Jones, headmistress; chaplain, Rev. J. 
Lewis Gibbs; faculty, 18, including 2 part-time; 
students, 147; $400, day; $1500, boarding ; scholar- 
ships; owned by three dioceses of Virginia; col- 
lege preparatory and general. 


Virginia Episcopal School, Lynchburg. (boys) 


Washington 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma. (girls, day, 
grades kindergarten-12; boarding, grades 2-12; 


boys, kindergarten) ; 1884; Ruth Jenkins, head- 
mistress; chaplain, Rev. Wilbur C. Woodhams; 
faculty, 55; students, 325; tuition, day, $275-$550; 
$1750-1850, boarding; bishop of diocese is ex- 
officio president of board; college preparatory. 
St. Paul’s School for Girls, Walla Walla. (girls) ; 
1872; Hedwig Zorb, headmistress; chaplain, Rev. 
Harold Parrott; faculty, 12; students, 82-73 resi- 
dent; grades, boarding, 7-12; day, 6-9; day, $350- 
$450; boarding, $1250; diocesan school; college 
preparatory. 


Wisconsin 


Kemper Hall, Kenosha. (girls) ; 1870; Mother Mary 
Ambrose, C.S.M., head; chaplain, Rev. H. Kil- 
worth Maybury; faculty, 15; students, 105; grades 
5-12; $1550; bishop of diocese president of board; 
general and college preparatory courses. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva. (boys); 1888; Rev. James H. Jacobson, 
rector, superintendent, and chaplain; faculty, 22; 
students, 165; grades 7-12; $1490; bishop of Chi- 
cago chairman of board, bishop of Milwaukee on 
board ; 9 of 15 members must be Church members ; 
college preparatory. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield. (boys) 


Wyoming 

Jane Ivinson Memorial Hall, Laramie. (girls) ; 
1921; Edna Mohr, principal; chaplain, Very Rev. 
Otis Jackson; 20 students; grades 7-12; $800; 
girls live at hall, attend high school on campus 
of Univ. of Wyoming; sponsored by Church, 
Bishop of diocese is president of board; college 
preparatory. 

St. Michael’s Mission School, Ethete. (Arapahoe 
Indian boys and girls). 


DAY SCHOOLS 


Alabama 


All Saints’ Episcopal School, Birmingham. 
Advent Day School, Birmingham. 

Holy Comforter Episcopal Day School, Gadsden. 
St. John’s Parish School, Montgomery. 

St. Paul’s Day School, Spring Hill. (coed.) 


Arizona 
St. Luke’s Day School, Prescott. (coed.) 


Arkansas 


Christ Church Parochial School, Forrest City. 
(coed. ) 
Trinity Episcopal Day School, Pine Bluff. (coed.) 


California 
All Saints’ Parish Day School, San Diego. (coed. ) 


Ascension Parish Day School, Sierra Madre. 
(coed. ) ; 1947; Sister Noel, C.S.M., principal; chap- 
lain, Rev. Harley Gibbs Smith, Jr.; 180 students ; 
grades, kindergarten-8 ; $100-$200, varying; occa- 
sional scholarships. 


Harvard School 


Diocesan School for Boys 


57th Year 
Grades Seven through Twelve 


Fully Accredited 
R.O.T.C. Unit 


Applications for 1956 
and subsequent years are 
being accepted. 


THE REV. W. S. CHALMERS, 
Headmaster 


3700 Coldwater Canyon Rd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Holderness School 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 


In the heart of the skiing country of 
New Hampshire, this Episcopal board- 
ing school for boys offers the standard 
college preparatory courses with an 
emphasis on the study of the social 
sciences to provide an intelligent back- 
ground for the problems of a divided 
world. Our group of 115 gives oppor- 
tunity for close fellowship between in- 
structors and boys under conditions that 
promote growth in responsibility. Boys 
are admitted into each form, beginning 
with the ninth grade. There is a broad 
Extra-Curricular and athletic program. 


Detailed information will gladly be sent 
by Donald C. Hagerman, Headmaster 


ST. JOHN’S 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


For more than 72 years 
St. John’s has prepared 
young Americans for 
college and govern- 
ment academies — de- 
veloping in them the 
spirit of Christian gen- 
tlemen. Small classes 
permit individual at- 
tention. 


All sports for all. Riding, row- 
ing, sailing. Spacious location in 
Wisconsin land o’lakes. Write 
today for catalog. 


Director of Admissions, 


10 DEKOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 


The Living Church 


mpbell Hall, North Hollywood (coed.) 
Bet Episcopal Parish Day School, Ontario. 


jimer School for Boys and Girls, Walnut Creek. 

= Th Cathed 1 School 

). Andrew’s Day School, La Mesa. (coed. ) € a c ra C O O 
Augustine’s-by-the-Sea Parish Day School, 

mta Monica. 


*%. James’ Parish Day School, Newport Beach. S 
SS t. a 


/ 
( 
. John’s Parish Day School, Chula Vista. (coed.) 


i. Luke’s Parish Nursery School, San Francisco. GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


h. M. 
Behn Episcopal Day School, San Mateo. Founded LEGG 


|. Matthew’s Parish School, Pacific Palisades. 


ed.) Boarding and Day school for boys 
a s Cooperative Nursery School, Burlingame. Grades 5 through i? 
-. Paul’s Parish School, Pomona. (coed.) College Preparatory — Fully Accredited 


- Stephen’s Nursery School, Hollywood. (coed.) 
in Miguel School for Boys, National City. All Sports ie 50 Acte Campus { 


inity Episcopal Nursery School, Redlands. 20 Miles from New York City 


Colorado Fine country setting close to the facilities and opportunities | 
;. Anne’s School, Denver. (coed.) of New York City. 


j 


Connecticut The Reverend Nicholas M. Feringa, Headmaster | 


jibbie Loveland Tuller School, Fairfield. (coed.) 
- Paul’s Day School, Riverside. 


| District of Columbia 
mn SAINT JAMES MILITARY SCHOOL 


forwood Parish Day School, Chevy Chase. (coed.) Faribault, Minnesota 

: Summer School — Camp Session — June 17 - July 27th 

Florida Country Boarding School for Boys — Grades 1-8 Founded 1901 
sll Saints’ Day Kindergarten, Jacksonville. One of the few schools in the Midwest 

tathedral School, Orlando. specializing im only the elementary grades. 

jay School of Christ Church, Pensacola. Small Classes — Individual Attention— Home Atmosphere 

Rages ee) EL orish! School” Jacksonville. Thorough preparation for leading secondary schools 


en  Senonly Tampa: Athletics Including Riflery and Riding 


Fe ery = Parochial: Scheel,“ Tampa. “A church school where the entire academic growth, personality training, and social program, 
ft. Paul’s by the Sea Episcopal Kindergarten, are all centered around the needs and interests of younger boys. Only fifty boys accepted 
acksonville Beach. (coed.) with a teacher-pupil ratic of one to seven.’’ 


t. Peter’s Church Day School, St. Petersburg. MARVIN W. HORSTMAN, Headmaster 
t. Philip’s Day Kindergarten, Coral Gables. 


| Georgia 
)piscopal Day School, Augusta. (coed.) 


iood Shepherd Parochial School, Thomasville. K : N Oo R T H W E S T E R N 
jovyett Episcopal Day School, Atlanta. (coed.) ent C 00 ; 
t. Alban’s Kindergarten, Augusta. (coed.) F MILITARY AND NAVAL 


t. James’ Day School, Macon. 

t. John’s Day School, Bainbridge. (coed.) KENT, CONNECTICUT ACADEMY 

t. Michael’s Episcopal School, Savannah. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

t. Paul’s Parish School, Albany. (coed.) A Church School "AKGcieeie rnd : 

t. Philip’s Day School Kindergarten, Atlanta, The Rev. James Howard Jacobson 

‘rinity School, Columbus. (coed.) For Boys Grades 8-12 Superintendent and Rector 
Idaho Boarding An outstanding military college 

t. Luke’s Nursery School, Weiser. (coed.) preparatory school for boys 11 to 


18, grades 7 through 12. Fireproof 
buildings, completely new and mod- 
ern science department, excellent 
laboratory and academic facilities. 
90 acre campus with extensive lake 
shore frontage. Enviable year ’round 
environment. All sports, including 
festa For catalogue, address: ee 

‘ I Ale 5 ’ 


it. Francis-in-the-Fields Day School, Harrods The Headmaster 167 South Lake Shore Road. 
treek. (coed.) 


it. Mark’s Day School, Louisville. (coed.) 
it. Thomas’ Nursery, Lyndon. 


lilinois College Preparatory Course 


nrace Church Nursery School, Hinsdale. (coed.) 
t. Anne’s Kindergarten, Chicago. (coed.) 


t. Dunstan’s Pre-school, Westchester. (coed.) Application a year in advance 
't. Edmund’s Parochial School, Chicago. (coed.) of time of entrance advisable 
t. Luke’s Nursery School, Evanston. (coed.) 
t. Matthew’s Day Nursery, Evanston. 


Louisiana ‘ CATHEDRAL CHOIR: SCHOOL 
When writing to the Doe Established 1901 


spi hool, Lake Charles. (coed. 
Sega Bx , Church Schools Wee “the, Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


t. George’s Nursery School, New Orleans. 


‘x boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 


t, James’ Episcopal Day School, ee advertising in this issue, ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 

coed. , phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
} cata (Ge Onn / please mention 4th proeen 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 

t. Martin’s School, Metairie. (coed.) boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 

t. Matthias Day School, Shreveport. THE LIVING CHURCH scholarships. For Sep information write 

: Headmaster, Dept. B Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 

‘rinity Parochial School, Baton Rouge. (coed.) LALO OTL TAS UA At erable 
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ST. PETER’S 
SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


+ 


College preparatory for boys. 
Grades 7-12. Remedial read- 
ing. Music, dramatics, sports, 
social activities. Sound aca- 
demic and religious training. 
Self-help plan. Home life in 
country setting 40 miles from 


New York. Summer School. 
Scholarships Available 
Established 1938 


Catalog 


The Rev. Dr. Frank L. Leeming, 
Headmaster 
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TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE 


San Antonio 9, Texas 


Grades 8 Through 12 
College Preparatory — Small Classes 


Under the Auspices of the 
Episcopal Church — Diocese of West Texas 


Military Unit 
Rated as an Honor School 
by the Department of the Army 


Wholesome Christian atmosphere — Morality 
and ethics emphasized. 


Personal attention to each boy — Character 
development stressed. 


Highest Academic Standards — Graduates 
achieve honors repeatedly in best Univer- 
sities and Colleges. 


Outstanding athletic program — Champion- 
ships in Football, Basketball, Golf, Swim- 
ming and Track within past three years. 


Catalog sent upon request to: 
Addison B. Craig, Headmaster 
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ST. THOMAS CHURCH 
CHOIR SCHOOL 


123 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


A boarding school established in 
1919 for the boys of the choir of 
St. Thomas Church, Sth Avenue. 
Grades 5-8. New $500,000 school 
residence. High academic standards. 
Fully accredited. Excellent musical 
training. Strong sports and arts pro- 
gram. Endowed. Full fee $400 per 
year. 


Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Headmaster 
William Self, Choirmaster 


ST. MARY’S HALL, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Procession to the chapel 


Maryland 


Church of the Redeemer Nursery School 
Kindergarten, Baltimore. (coed.) 


and 


Grace and St. Peter’s School, Baltimore. (coed.) 
Immanuel School, Glencoe. (coed.) 
Day School, 


Richleigh Country Reisterstown. 


(coed. ) 


St. Timothy’s Parish Day School, Baltimore. 


Trinity School, Long Green. (coed.) 


Mississippi 


Christ Episcopal Day School, Bay St. Louis. (coed.) 


St. Andrew’s Episcopal Day School, Jackson. 
(coed. ) 
St. James’ Episcopal Day School, Greenville. 
(coed. ) 


St. John’s Day School, Laurel. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Day School, Jackson. (coed.) 


(coed. ) 


Missouri 


Taylor School, Clayton. (boys) 


New Jersey 
St. George’s Nursery School, Rumson. (coed.) 
St. John’s School, Mountain Lakes. (girls) 


St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington. (girls — coed. lower 
grades) 


St. Uriel the Archangel, Sea Girt. (coed.) 


New Mexico 


St. John’s Cathedral Day School, 
(coed.) 


Albuquerque. 


IHESRTTERSON SCHOOL/sBOYS | 
yt os eC eh Se 


Accredited Church School on 1300 
acre estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, 


guidance program, remedial reading. 
Gymnasium, sports including swimming, 
boating and fishing. Board and tuition 


$750, plus extras. 


For catalog and ‘‘Happy Valley” folder 
write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box 1 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


SS 


THE WATKINSON 
SCHOOL 


Hartford, Conn. 
Est. 1859 


School for 100 boys, grades 7 
through 12. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory. Church centered. Tuition: 
boarding $1100, day $650. The self- 
help plan is designed to provide the 
best in education at a minimum cost. 


For catalog address: 
Lawrence J. Newhall 
Headmaster 


180 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford 5 


Shattuck School 


=a ae 
Founded 1858 
The oldest Church school west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its pro- 
gram — religious, academic, military, social 
— to help high school age boys grow “in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 


Write 


Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 


Rector and Headmaster 
562 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


ll 


Church Schools 
Make Good 
Churchmen 


7 ll 
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ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 
(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of thé 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating ener 
of the Nation’s Capital. Students exper 
ence many of the advantages of co-educai 
tion yet retain the advantages of separati 
education.—A thorough curriculum of col 
lege preparation combined with a progran 
of supervised athletics and of social, 

tural, and religious activities. | 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-1: 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, a 


The Living Churck 


y Modern Fireproof Building. Excellent 


| MISS BLANCHE PITTMAN 


( A COUNTRY DAY AND BOARD- 


) fered. All classes are small, and indi- 
) vidual attention is given to each pupil. 


* Fully accredited with the Middle States 


| GOUARSE'S 


St. Agnes School 


ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Boarders Grades 9-12 


| College Preparatory record. Special 
courses arranged for girls not con- 
templating college. 


Piano, Choral Work and Art are of- 


Sports fields, 45 acres in extent. 


Assn. and New York Board of Regents. 


Principal 
Albany, N. Y. 


ST. ANDREW’S PRIORY 


Queen Emma Square 
Honolulu 13, T. H. 


An accredited Episcopal Day School 
with an age range of 7-18 and a 
grade range of 3-12. General High 
School Graduation, College Prepar- 
atory and Business Courses. Special 


emphasis placed upon Christian Ed- 


ucation for every scholar—Chapel 


services. 


For Information Address: 
Sister Evelyn Ancilla, C.T. 


Sister-in-Charge 


FOUNDED 1867 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
whistoric Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box L Vicksburg, Miss. 


“ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


jOne of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 6-12. 
| Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
‘Art, Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dormi- 
tories. Established in 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, 

A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
‘ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 1, Va. 


When Writing Schools Please Mention 
THE LIVING CHURCII 
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New York 


Advent Tuller School, Church of the Advent, West- 
bury. (coed.) 

Ascension Day School, New Brighton. (coed.) 
Christ Church Nursery School, Oyster Bay. (coed.) 
Church of the Heavenly Rest Day School, 2 E. 90th 
St., New York City. (coed.) 

Grace Church School, 86 4th Avenue, New York 
City. (coed.) 

Grace Church School, White Plains. (coed. ) 

Mary Warren School, Troy; (girls); 1815; Rev. 
Sumner Brown, rector; faculty 4; students 25-30; 
free; grades 1-8. 

McAlIpin School of Christ Church, Brooklyn. (coed.) 
St. Esprit School, 109 E. 60th St., New York City. 
(coed. ) 

St. Hilda’s School, 621 W. 113th St., New York 
City; (coed.); 1950; Rev. Mother, headmistress ; 
chaplain, Rev. Canon Edward N. West; faculty, 
15; students, 200; grades nursery-9; $330-$405 ; 
varying; church-related; leading to college pre- 
paratory schools. 

St. James-Tuller School, St. James. 
St. John’s Nursery School, Buffalo. 
St. Luke’s Sehool, Trinity Parish, 487 Hudson St., 
New York City; 1945; (coed.) Rev. Paul C. Weed, 
Jr., headmaster, and chaplain; faculty, 20; stu- 
dents, 170; grades nursery-8; $450-$600; parish 
day school of St. Luke’s Chapel. 

St. Mark’s Church School, Jackson Heights. 
Trinity Episcopal Day School, Roslyn. 

Trinity School, 139 W. 91st St., New York City. 
(boys) ; 1709; Hugh C. Riddleberger, headmaster ; 
chaplain, Rev. William Griffith; faculty, 32; stu- 
dents, 335; grades 1-12; $500-$750; scholarships ; 
college preparatory. 

Webster Day School of St. Joseph’s Episcopal 
Church, Queen’s Village. (coed.) 

The Woodhull Day and Preparatory School, Hollis. 


(coed. ) 


North Carolina 


Ravenscroft School, Raleigh. (coed.) 
St. Francis’ Kindergarten, Rutherfordton. 
St. Martin’s Kindergarten, Charlotte. (coed.) 


Oklahoma 


Casady School, Oklahoma City (coed.) 
St. John’s School, Oklahoma City. 
Seabury Pre-Kindergarten Play School, Tulsa. 


Pennsylvania 


Christ Church Nursery School, Media. (coed.) 
The Episcopal Academy, City Line and Berwick 
Road, Philadelphia; (boys) 1785; headmaster, Gre- 
ville Haslam; chaplain, the Rev. James R. Mc- 
Dowell ; faculty, 57; students, 685; nursery through 
grade 12; $325 to $675, including lunch fee; 
scholarships, 685; college preparatory; Bishop of 
Pennsylvania on board, no Church control. 
Meadowbrook School, Meadowbrook. (boys) 
Montgomery School, Wynnewood. 

Oak Road Day School, Philadelphia. 

Pen Ryn Episcopal School, Andalusia. 

St. Andrew’s Day School, State College. 

St. Edmund’s Academy, Pittsburgh; 1947; (coed.) 
J. Robert Izod, headmaster; chaplain, Dr. Hugh S. 
Clark; faculty, 15; students, 160; grades, 3 yr. 
nursery-8; $225-$560; scholarships; sponsored by 
diocese of Pittsburgh; general primary and ele- 
mentary curriculum. 

St. Faith Kindergarten, Havertown. 

St. Mary’s Church Kindergarten, Ardmore. 

St. Peter’s Choir School, 319 Lombard St., Phila- 


delphia. 1834 (boys); Harold W. Gilbert, head- 
master; Rev. Francis Rheim conducts chapel; 
faculty, 7; students, 50; grades 4-9; $250; sup- 


ported by St. Peter’s Church; regular elementary 
curriculum. 


St. Timothy’s Day School, Philadelphia. (coed.) 


Rhode Island 


St. Dunstan’s School, Providence. (boys) 
St. Michael’s School, Newport. (boys) 


South Carolina 


Episcopal Day School of Rock Hill, Rock Hill. 
(coed.) 


SP OP he ee ee 


THE ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 


Tacoma 38, Washington 
offers 
A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY STUDIES 


Bible 
Art, Music, Dramatics, 
Modern Dance, Swimming, Skiing, 
year round Sports Program 


The Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., S.T.D., 
President 


The Rev. W. ©. Woodhams, Chaplain 


For information write 
Ruth Jenkins, L.H.D., Headmistress 
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“he Bishop’s 
School 


La Jolla, California 


A Resident and Day School for Girls 
Grades Seven through Twelve 


College Preparatory 


ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 


Twenty-Acre Campus 
Outdoor Pool 


Tennis, Basketball, Riding 


The Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy 
President of Board of Trustees 


Hockey, 


Rosamond E. Larmour, M.A., 
Headmistress 


KEMPER 
HALL 


Boarding and day school for girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation 
and training for purposeful 
Christian living. Unusual oppor- 
tunities in Fine Arts. Sports 
program. Junior school depart- 
ment. Under direction of the 
Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog Address: 
Box LC KENOSHA, WIS. 


folate teas POR eee meee puree 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day 
school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. 


Modern building recently thorough- 
ly renovated includes gymnasium 
and swimming pool. Campus of six 
acres with ample playground space, 
hockey field, and tennis court. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS: 
The Principal 
BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 
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SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Boarding School for Girls 5 


Faribault, Minnesota 3 
91st Year ‘ 

This Diocesan school gives : 
girls a sound education in a 
a happy, cultural home at- 4 
mosphere, among congen- ‘| 


ial companions and in 4 
attractive surroundings. ‘l 


Prepares students for : 
leading colleges. Teacher- : 
pupil ratio one to five. al 
Excellent courses in music : 
and art. Full sports pro- «i 
gram including riding. “| 


Beautiful buildings mod- 3 
ernly equipped. Spacious “ 
campus. Write for catalog. «i 


Martha Robbins 


Headmistress 


St. Mary's School 


Peekskill, New York 
Established 1868 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses 
Fully accredited 

Music-Art-Dramatics-Riding, 
Swimming 
Extra-curricular activities 
Ninth Grade through 
Twelfth Grade 


Kent Plan in successful 
operation 
Under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Mary 
For catalog address 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 
St. Mary‘s School 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Episcopal Church Kindergarten, Spartanburg. 


Heathwood Hall Episcopal School, Columbia. 
(coed. ) 


Mead Hall, Aiken. (coed.) 
Porter Academy, Charleston. (boys) 
St. James’ Episcopal School, Greenville. 


South Dakota 


All Saints’ School, Sioux Falls; (girls, pre-school- 
9th; boys, pre-school-2) ; 1884; Claudia Dorland, 
principal; chaplain, Rev. David I. Horning; fac- 
ulty, 15: students, 108; $210-$300; sponsored by 
the Church. 


Tennessee 


Grace-St. Luke’s Day School, Memphis; (coed.) 
1946; faculty, 8; students, 175; grades, pre- 
kindergarten-3 (as of 1955). Plan to add a grade 
a year through 6th. 


St. George’s Day Kindergarten, Nashville. 
St. Mary’s Episcopal School, Memphis. (girls) 
St. Paul’s School, Kingsport. 


Texas 


All Saints’ Tuller School, Fort Worth. (coed.) 
Christ Episcopal Day School, Nacogdoches. (coed.) 


Church of the Good Shepherd School, Austin. 
(coed.) 


Episcopal Church Day School, Wichita Falls. 
(coed. ) 


Holy Cross Day School, Paris. 

St. Alban’s Day School, Harlingen. (coed.) 
St. Alban’s Day School, Waco. (coed.) 

St. Andrew’s Day School, Amarillo. (coed.) 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal School, Austin. 
St. Francis Day School, Houston. (coed.) 
St. George’s Day School, Dallas. (coed.) 
St. James’ Day School, Texarkana. (coed.) 
St. John’s Day School, Abilene. 

St. John’s Parish Day School, Dallas. (coed.) 
St. John’s School, Houston. (coed.) 


St. Mark’s Day Care Center and School, San An- 
tonio. (coed.) 


The St. Michael, Dallas. 

St. Michael’s Parish Day School, Houston. 

St. Paul’s Parish Day School, Greenville. 

St. Paul’s School, Orange. 

St. Peter’s School, Pasadena. 

St. Saviour’s Day School, McKinney. (coed.) 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Day School, Houston. 
St. Timothy’s Day School, Houston. 


School of Childhood of Christ Episcopal Church, 
San Antonio. (coed.) 


Trinity Kindergarten, Marshall. 
Trinity Church Kindergarten, Jasper. 


Virginia 
Christ Church Day School, Winchester. 
Christ Church Kindergarten, Alexandria. 


Church of the Good Shepherd Parish Day School, 
Richmond. (coed.) 


Grace Episcopal Church School, Alexandria. 


Parochial School of Emmanuel Church, Phoebus. 
(coed.) 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 7-12. 
Boarding and day. Accredited. College preparatory. 
Two study plans. ‘‘A'’ for colleges requiring C.E.E.B. 
Exams. for entrance. ‘‘B’'! for other colleges. Small 
groups, Congenial atmosphere, Music, art, dramatics, 
Riding, sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore and 
Washington. Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor L. Cain, 


Headmaster, Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, 
Reisterstown, Maryland. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 

Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. ‘Ample grounds, outdoor life. 

For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


SEWANEE, 
TENN. 


Two 
miles from 
the University 
of the South there 

is an accredited school 
for girls. Grades are 
nine through twelve. Beauti- 

ful campus of mountain wood- 
land. A character building school. 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR C.S.M. 


Rowland Hall 
School for Girls 


Salt Lake City 3, Utah 


A boarding and day school for girls, 
founded in 1880 by Bishop Tuttle, en- 
rolling students from Nursery School 
through High School, with resident 
students from age twelve to eighteen. 
Fully accredited by the Northwest Asso- 
ciation, Rowland Hall prepares for all 
major colleges. Daily chapel service with 
vested choir, and four year course in 
Bible. Music, art, dancing, drama, and 
all sports. Skiing and winter sports areas 
unsurpassed in an environment of geo- 
graphical and historical interest. Dry, 
sunny climate, 4500 foot altitude. Pleas- 
ant relaxed home life. Day $200-$500 
—Boarding $1450.00. 


The Rt. Rev. Richard S. Watson, D.D., Rector 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Corr, Headmistress 


Stuart 
Hall 


Virginia’s Oldest 
Preparatory School for Girls 


Episcopal school in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Grades 9-12. Fully accred- 
ited. Notable college entrance rec- 
ord. Also general course with strong 
music and art. Modern equipment. 
Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. 
Attractive campus. Charming sur- 
roundings. Catalogue. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., 
Headmistress 


Box L Staunton, Virginia 


The Living Churct 
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COEDUCATIONAL 


| BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


St. George, Virginia 


Forty-eighth Session Opens 
September 4, 1956 


| An Episcopal Church Boarding 
‘ School for boys and girls, 
) grades one through high school. 


Located in the beautiful Blue 
| Ridge Mountains 23 miles north 
| of Charlottesville, and 115 miles 
) southwest of Washington. “An 
‘ Open Door of Opportunity.” 


Literature sent on request 


Apply to: 
(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


ST. HILDA’S A COEDUCATIONAL 
4 EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
SCHOOL 


Nursery through 9th grade, 
Adding a grade a year. Moder- 

f ate fees. Hot dinner. All-day 

| program 8 to 5:30 if desired. 
Small classes. Sound education 
oriented from a Christian com- 
mitment. Program includes the 
3 R’s, French, Latin, music, art, 
etc. Careful supervision of 
sports. 


SUMMER PLAY SESSION — 
June 25th to August 31st 


The Rev. Mother, C.H.S., M.A., Ed.D., 
Headmistress 
619-623 W. 113 Street 
New York 25 
Telephone: MO 3-2703 


FOR CHILDREN 212 to 14 


SAINT HELEN‘S HALL 


Portland 1, Oregon 


Historic Pacific Northwest Episco- 
pal resident and day school. 


Founded in 1869. Co-educational 
pre-school. Boys admitted to Low 


er School. through grade VIII. 
Upper School girls only. 


Broad Cultural Program including 


Music, Art, Drama. College 
Preparatory. 


The Rt. Rev. Benjamin Dagwell, D.D. 
President, Board of Trustees 


Gertrude Houk Fariss 
Principal 


April 22, 1956 


St. Andrew’s Parochial Day School, Richmond. 
(coed. ) 


St. Andrew’s Episcopal Day School, Warwick. 
(coed. ) 


St. Paul’s School, Alexandria. 

St. Stephen’s Episcopal School for Boys, Alexan- 
dria. (boys); 1944; Rev. Emmett H. Hoy, Jr., 
headmaster; faculty, 20; students, 273; grades, 
3-12; $400-$500; certain reductions for worthy 
students; under Church School system of diocese 
of Virginia; college preparatory. 


Trinity Church Kindergarten, Staunton. (coed.) 


Washington 
St. George’s Episcopal Day School, Spokane. (coed.) 
St. Thomas’ Day School, Medina. (coed.) 


Wisconsin 
Oneida Mission School, Oneida. (coed.) 
St. Mark’s Nursery School, Milwaukee. (coed.) 


Wyoming 


St. Mark’s Day School, Casper. (coed.) 


SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Child’s Hospital, 41 Elk Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Christ Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

Church Home and Hospital, Baltimore, Md. ; 1894; 
Freda L. Creutzburg, director of School of Nurs- 
ing and Nursing Service; chaplain, Rev. W. 
Hubert Bierck; faculty, 23; students, 119; $185 
for three year course; scholarships. 

Clarksen Hospital, Omaha, Nebr. 

Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, 
Washington. 

Good Samaritan Hospital School of Nursing, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hospital of the Good Samaritan, Los Angeles. 
Hospital of the Good Samaritan, San Francisco. 
Hospital of St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. 

Norton Memorial Infirmary School of Nursing, 
Louisville, Ky. 1886; Mrs. Elinore L. Hammond, 
director of nursing; chaplain, Rev. Fred. A. 
Springborn; faculty, 7; students, 113; $300 for 
three year course; hospital is affiliated with dio- 
cese of Kentucky. 

Reynolds Memorial Hospital, Glendale, W. Va. 
School of Nursing of Church Home and Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Agnes’ Hospital, Raleigh, N. C. 

St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Minneapolis. 

St. John’s Episcopal Hospital School of Nursing, 
Brooklyn. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Hospital School of Nursing, 
Ponce, P. R. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Boise, Idaho. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver, Colo. 


St. Luke's School 


Episcopal Day School 
Sponsored by 
Trinity Parish 
of New York 


NURSERY THRU 8TH GRADE 


Small classes allow for individual 
attention. French, music, drama, art, 
shop, gym. Spring and fall camping 


trips. Spacious playgrounds. Bus serv- 
ice. Moderate fee includes hot lunch. 
After school care grades 1-8. Near 
Christopher - 8th St. Crosstown bus. 


For catalog and 
further information 


Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr. 
Headmaster 
Hudson & Grove Sts., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Phone WA 4-5960 
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OKOLONA 
College 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 


A Unique Adventure in Christian 
Education 


Co-educational, Private 


American Church Institute for Negroes 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 


Established 1902 


High School and Junior College 
Trades and Industries 
Music 


For information, write: 
W. MILAN DAVIS 
President 


Today’s Training for Tomorrow's 
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JALAL. 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
Austin, Texas 


Operated by the Episcopal Diocese 
of Texas as a co-educational church 
school for boys and girls in Grades 
8-12. Fully accredited. Experienced 
faculty to provide a strong academic 
program balanced by activities that 
develop individual interests. Small 
classes. Limited enrollment. Pre- 
pares for any college. Modern build- 
ings. Splendid climate. Program 
designed to give religion its rightful 
place in general education within 
the spirit of a Christian Community. 


Robert M. Kimball, 
Headmaster 
P.O. Box 818 Austin 64, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Denmark, S. C. 


“Where You Count As An In- 
dividual.” Splendid location — 
healthful surroundings. 


Junior Ccllege 
Two years of Liberal Arts and a ter- 
minal program including Secretarial, 
Science and 16 Trades. High School 
College Preparatory, General High 
School, Vocational: Trades. 


High School 


16 units given, including trades. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
Accredited by The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and approved 
by South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
ticn. Approved by Veterans Administration. 


Address: THE REGISTRAR 


JOHN F. POTTS, President 


ST. HILDA’S, NEW YORK CITY 


School play: “Stone in the Road” 


NURSING 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


further information apply to: 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
JERSEY: CllVauN 2): 


Episcopal Diocese of Newark Aus- 
j pices — admission non-sectarian, 
offers a three-year course in the 
Theory and Practice of Nursing, 
to high school graduates. Regis- 
tered by the State of New Jersey. 
Liberal scholarships available. For 


ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, lowa 


College affiliation Program 


for B.S. in Nursing 


Scholarships & Loans Available 


Write Miss Eleanor M. Lofthouse, 


R.N., B.S.M.A., 


Director of School for Catalog 
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Three year diploma program 
for Registered-Nurse Licensure 


St. Luke’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Davenport, 
Iowa; 1895; Eleanor M. Lofthouse, director ; chap- 
lain, Dean Russell K. Johnson; faculty, 6; stu- 
dents, 60; tuition, room, and board, $95-$480; 
scholarships and loan; sponsored by Episcopal 
Church. ‘ 

St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, Racine, Wis. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, Manila, 
Philippines. 

St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, San Fran- 
cisco. 


St. Luke’s Hospital School of Nursing, St. Louis, 
Mo. 1889; Ruth L. Lanfersieck, director of nurs- 
ing service and nursing education; chaplain, Rev. 
Joseph T. Swift; students, 108; $237 first year, $76 
second year, $62 third year ; sponsored by St. Luke’s 
Episcopal-Presbyterian Hospital. 


St. Luke’s Memorial Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


OUTSIDE UNITED STATES 


Central America 


St. Mark’s Episcopal School, Bluefields, Nicara- 
gua. (coed.) 


Costa Rica 
St. Mark’s School, Puerto Limon. 


Hawaii 


Hawaii Episcopal Academy, Kamuela. (coed.) 
Iolani School, Honolulu. (boys) 


St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu. (girls) ; 1867; Sis- 
ter Evelyn Ancilla, C.T., Sister Superior; chap- 
lain, Rev. Canon Burtis M. Dougherty; faculty, 
30; students, 485; grades 3-12; day; $200; scholar- 
ships; diocesan girls’ school; college preparatory 
and business courses. 


Philippines 
All Saints’ Mission Elementary School, Bontoc. 
Brent School, Baguio. 
Easter School, Baguio. 
St. Gregory’s School, Bagnen. 
Nursery School and Kindergarten, Balbalasang. 
St. Mary’s School, Sagada. 
St. Paul’s Memorial School, Balbalasang. 
St. Stephen’s School, Manila. (Chinese) 


Puerto Rico 


Colegio San Justo, St. Just. (boys) 

Holy Trinity Parochial School, Ponce. 

St. Andrew’s School, Mayaguez. 

St. John’s Cathedral Academy, San Juan. 

St. Mary the Virgin Parochial School, Ponce. 


Republic of Panama 
Christ Church Academy, Colon. (coed.) 


ACI SCHOOLS 


Fort Valley College Center, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Okolona College, Okolona, Miss. (coed.) 


St. Agnes’ Training School for Nurses, Raleigh, 
N.C; 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 1867; 
(coed.) ; Dr. James A. Boyen, president; chaplain, 
Rev. Samuel D. Rudder ; faculty, 40; students, 450; 
tuition, $214-$238; room and board, $340; liberal 
arts. 


St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 


Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, 
SCs 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Central House for Deaconesses, Sycamore, III. 


New York Training School for Deaconesses, New 
York City. 


St. Margaret’s House, Berkeley, Calif. 
Windham House, New York City. 


COLLEGES 


-All Saints’ Episcopal College, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Bard, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. (men); 1822 
William Smith College (women); 1908; acting 
president, Dr. H. Newton Hubbs; chaplain, Rey 
Allen Kremer; faculty, 80; students, 720 men 
240 women; tuition, $800; room and board $425- 
$780 (lower rate available through codperative res- 
idences at William Smith) ; $700, room and board 
Hobart; scholarships; liberal arts. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Milwaukee Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., (men); 1823, 
Dr. Albert C. Jacobs, president; new chaplain tc 
be announced shortly; faculty, 92; students, 906: 
tuition, $700; room and board, $630-$680 ; scholar- 
ships; liberal arts. | 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 1 


St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va. 
St. Philip’s Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 1857 
(men); Dr. Edward McCrady, vice-chancellor 
chaplain, Rey. David B. Collins; faculty, college: 
49; seminary, 10; students, college, 486 ; seminary 
83; tuition, college, $600; seminary, $300; roo 
and board, $700 college and seminary; scholar 
ships to 4 of students; owned by 22 dioceses 

13 southern states; liberal arts. : 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. | 


Bexley Hall, Divinity School of Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio; 1824; Gordon K. Chalmers, presi 
dent; Very Rev. Corwin C. Roach, dean; faculty 
10; students, 53; tuition, $300; room and boaré 
$520; official seminary. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 
Calif.; 1893; Very Rev. Sherman E. Johnsom 
dean; faculty, 16; students, 113; tuition, $70 : 
quarter — $210; room and board, $170 a quarter — 
$510; official seminary of 8th Province. 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.: 
1867; Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, Jr., dean! 
faculty, 10 full-time, 4 part-time; students, 108! 
tuition, $250: room and board, $500; additiona 
fees, $56.50; scholarships and work aid; officia 
seminary. 


Episcopal Theological Seminary in Kentucky; Lex 
ington, Ky. 1832; Very Rev. Ray Holder, deans 
faculty, 10; students, 14; official school of theo! 
ogy of diocese of Lexington. 


Beauvoir — 


National Cathedral 
Elementary School 


Summer Camp 
and Tutoring 


Swimming Pool on Grounds 


BY THE WEEK 


Transportation within limited area 


3500 Woodley Road . 
Washington 16, D. C. | 
WO. 6-8150 


ono, > 7, ANNE’ Beant 
Indian Hills, Colo. 

25 miles from Denver | 

Camp for girls 8-15. July 1 — August 25. 
$50.00 each two weeks. Hand craft, Sports,| 
Riding. Resident Chaplain and Nurse. 


EPISCOPAL SISTERS OF ST. ANNE 
2701 South York Street, Denver 10, Colo. 
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hiscopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest; 
stin, Tex. 1951; Very Rev. Gray M. Blandy, 
an; faculty, 10; students, 67; tuition, $300; 
om, $180. 


| 
neral Theological Seminary, 


few York City. 

Ieee House, Nashotah, Wis.; 1842; Very Rev. 
i 

; 


Chelsea Square, 


iilward S. White, dean; faculty, 8; students, 42; 
jjition, $700; room and board, $450. 

Hhiladelphia Divinity School, Philadelphia. 1857; 
‘ery Rev. Frank D. Gifford, dean; faculty, 16; 
jadents, 115 — 85 undergraduates; tuition, $400; 
om and board, $400; official seminary. 
s-otestant Episcopal Theological Seminary In Vir- 
jmia, Alexandria, Va.; 1823; Very Rev. E. Felix 
oman, dean; faculty, 20; students, 186; tuition, 
100; room and board, $460, additional fee, $30; 
holarships ; official seminary. 

thool of Theology of the University of the South, 
jewanee, Tenn. 


abury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, 


ACU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


April 


St. George’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Nativity, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Alban’s, Marshfield, Wis. 

St. Mark’s, Portland, Ore. 

St. Christopher’s Mission, Bluff, Utah. 

St. Dunstan’s, Westchester, Ill.; St. James’, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

St. Barnabas’, Havana, Ill.; Holy Trinity, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts college 


‘with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
‘recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
‘Address: Director of Admissions: 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


BOOKS 


Continued from page 9 


His sister became a nun after spending 
a day chatting with him. “Much surprised, 
Little Placid spoke of it to Father Master: 
‘I didn’t say a word about God.’ ‘My son, 
the true apostolate is not what one SAYS, 
but what one 7s... .’” 

There are heights, and depths, and hu- 
mor: “Without doubt, life is easier with 
intelligent people than with those who 
are not.” Mother Geneviéve Gallois has 
produced an unusual treatise on prayer. 

Marion V. LIiGHTBOURN 


MISS MIFFORD AND MR. HARNESS. Rec- 
ords of a Friendship. By Caroline Dun- 
can-Jones. Macmillan. Pp. 118. $2.50. 


An account of a companionship be- 
tween the Rev. William Harness and Miss 
Mary Mifford, who lived and worked in 
the first half of the 19th century and knew 
and worked with the most interesting fig- 
ures of the period. Taken from unpub- 
lished letters and diaries. 


Books Received 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Ernest White. Harpers. Pp. 190. $3. 


BIBLE COMMENTARY: THE MINOR PROPH- 
ETS. By Theo. Laetsch, D.D. Concordia Publish- 
ing House. Pp. xiv, 566. $5. 


COLLEGES 
and 


SEMINARIES 
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St. Augustine’s College 
1867 Raleigh, N. Cc: 1956 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees in Art and 
Music @ Science and Mathematics e 
Social Sciences ® Business Admin- 
istration, Business Education, and Sec- 
retarial Studies @ Health and Physical 
Education @ Teacher Training — Ele- 
mentary Education and Secondary 
Education e Pre-Theological @ Pre- 
Medical @ Pre-Dental @ Pre-Legal. 


Accredited by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and rated Class ‘‘A’”’ by the 
American Medical Association. 


Member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, the American Council 
on Education, and the United Negro 
College Fund. 
Fall Term Begins September 12, 1956 
Write the Registrar 
James A. Boyer, President 
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When writing schools whose 
advertisements appear in this number — 
please mention THE LIVING CHURCH! 


*y.eeeAN ABUNDANT SHOWER OF CURATES” 


“Of late years an abundant shower of curates has fallen upon the north 
of England; they lie very thick upon the hills.” 


Such may have been the case in 1849 in England, when Charlotte 
Bronte wrote her famous novel Shirley; but in the Episcopal Church today 
the problem is one of drought rather than abundance when it comes to find- 
ing a curate, choosing a new rector or supplying chaplains for institutions 
and for the armed forces. 


The expanded programs of the seminaries, designed to meet the ex- 
panding pastoral and missionary needs of our growing Church, is taxing our 


College, Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon 


Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORY 


Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, Austin, Texas 

The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City 


facilities for training the clergy. Gifts and bequests to a seminary will help 
meet the challenge of these times. 


Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 


School of Theology of the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 


nT 
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Start Reviewing Now 


Ve the end of the school year in 


sight, it is well to raise the question, 
“What have we really learned?” and then 
to take steps to find out. For those who 
are now laying stress upon growth in 
character, adaptability, and social adjust- 
ment this testing will come through a 
study of notes kept on each individual 
pupil since the opening of school. For 
this, the notes of the teacher and the 
observer will now prove the key. With 
thoughtful discussion of each child, some 
understanding of his growth will be 
gained. 

For those who still insist that “we must 
teach them something,” the need for re- 
view, testing, and drills is fundamental. If 
the substantial matter that was listed in 
the textbook to be “taught” this year has 
been presented well, the pupils will be 
able to recall most of it. Can they recite 
the things you have been over, week by 
week? To find out, some kind of exami- 
nation is needed. 

' There is still time now for preliminary 
tests to reveal the weak spots in their 
knowledge, and for teachers to drill inten- 
sively in the closing sessions. How shall we 
make the tests? 

The spoken questions (not written) 
allow the bright ones to reply, but leave 
no certainty that every pupil knows all 
the main points. Clearly, a written test of 
some kind (for the ages of pupils who are 
able to write) is called for. 

Before planning tests, the teacher must 
of course go through all the material used 
during the term and decide just what has 
been the general goal, and the main 
points that should stick. ‘This calls for 
some extra home-work, and is not appeal- 
ing to the lazy teacher. (It’s hard enough 
to get up a good weekly lesson — now and 
then!) Analyzing your course, you may 
find four kinds of learning which you 
might have been aiming for. 

1. Factual recall: names, places, rela- 
tions, details of stories, short summaries. 
This is the bulk of traditional Bible teach- 
ing, and should all the more be the teach- 
er’s goal to lodge thoroughly. “My chil- 
dren know the Joseph stories.” Or do 
only a few of them? Find out. 

2. Verbal memory: Catechism, prayer, 
hymn — whatever has been required. Find 
out which ones know them, can recite 
letter-perfect. These may last a life-time, 
in devotional use, when the facts have 
grown blurred. 


3. Meaning: This is often given in the 
form of the pat phrase or motto. Or it] 
was given by the teacher as the apt) 
“moral” of each story. At best, meanings) 
have been found through sincere class dis- | 
cussions, and original expressions. Now is) 
the time to find out if your teaching has) 
“made sense.” Do you know how to find} 
out? 

4. Judgment: Can the pupil decide, 
from what has happened in your class, | 
what is the Christian way in given cases?’ 
Between September and May a lot has: 
happened to this child. You are going to) 
do some testing. 

Much of this cannot be reduced to a! 
written examination, but there are ways: 
of discovering some of the above learn- 


ings. First, the straight list of questions: 
calling for a definite answer. These are: 
usually prepared by selecting items from) 
past lessons. A variation is to say: “Answer | 
any eight of these ten questions.” A novel | 
method, calling out ingenuity and origi-| 
nal thought, is simply to announce: 
“Make up five good questions on our} 
year’s work, and answer them in your own) 
words.” The quality of the questions is as: 
much a testing as the answers. 

A pleasant and quick form of test is the! 
list of statements calling for a True or) 
False check. This gets away from their} 
slow and awful handwriting. It can be 
used, with care, to cover both factual and] 
interpretative learnings. Or, give a new! 
open-end story, asking for a written deci-| 
sion with reasons. 

An excellent test, provided it is pre+ 
ceded by general discussion of the year’s| 
theme, is to say: “We will all write al 
paragraph (or sentence, or page) on what| 
we have learned this year.” Or, “What ]| 
will always remember about our course.”| 

In any case, remember the reasons for 
giving these tests: You are trying to e | 
out just what you have accomplished! 
You are really checking up on yourself} 
You are also discovering the weak spots| 
which you are going to correct, if possible 
in the Sundays which remain. 


The Living Church 


low Shall Public Schools 
jeal with Religion? 


Continued from page 12 


|The three boys stood before their 
yincipal. Everett said, ‘““We wish to 
art a Bible-reading club in the stu- 
ent activities period.” 

1Pr incipal M— thinks, “We tell stu- 
ents they can have a club on any 
jterest of theirs, if they will get as 
jany as 10 people. They have the 10. 
ve have 80 such clubs, with all kinds 
) hobbies. The Constitution says that 
government enterprise shall estab- 
sb no religion ‘“—nor prohibit the 
‘ee exercise eons Use of a school 
julding for religious purposes during 
thool hours is forbidden. If these stu- 
nts have their club, our high school 
fgulations require the assignment of 
teacher to sponsor the student activ- 
: Is this use of tax funds for sectari- 


education? Would refusal be ‘pro- 
biting the free exercise of religion’?”’ 
/What do you wish that principal in 
e public school to do? 
‘Incidents like these described come 
fequently to the public school teacher 
id administrator. 
2 uncertain mind in the American 
20ople on many larger questions. 
'Do public schools belong to the 
2ople, or to the state? Do the public 
hools exist to provide trained sol- 
{ers and citizens for the state, so that 
len are human resources for the state? 
o they belong to the people who will 
serate them for such purposes as they 
100se through government channelsr 
'If more rigid theories of separation 
‘Church and state are put into effect 
end traditional practices of wor- 
ip and instruction supporting reli- 
ous faith in the public schools, will 
be necessary for Churches to operate 
arochial schools? 
‘Or do we of the Churches value 
ore the contribution of the public 
hools to the unity of our nation? 
0 we believe the education given our 
nildren will be better under plans 
.ade for all the children of our com- 
‘unity than in schools sect by sect? 
/Shall a pupil get acquainted with 
1e Bible in the public school? Four- 
‘en states by law today require that 
ie Bible be read in the public 
hools. One state, by its constitution, 
rovides that the Bible may always be 
sed in its schools. ‘Twelve states, 
irough ruling of educational or legal 
ithorities, say the Bible is not to be 
‘ad in the public school. Some state 
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They are part of 


Theological 
library 


At all booksfores now. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CHURCH 
By Rosert MCAFEE Brown. 
The work of the church in the 
modern world, its mission in 
the life of man, and its place in 
the historical heritage of the 
Protestant faith. 


MODERN RIVALS 
TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By Cornextius Loew. A 
thought-provoking book about 
the “false gods” (among them 
Science, Democracy and exag- 
gerated patriotism) that many 
well-meaning Christians tend 
to substitute for the true God. 
Ask your bookseller for the 
complete list of Layman’s The- 
ological Library books 


ERE is a milestone in reli- 
H gious publishing that will 
make theology a living force in 
the life and thinking of the 
average man and woman. These 
are the first books of their kind 
for the general reader, explain- 
ing the fundamental concepts 
of Protestant Christianity with 
authority, but with complete 
clarity. 

The twelve volumes, two of 
which are ready now, will deal 
with such themes as: the doc- 
trine of Man, the doctrine of 
Christ, the doctrine of God, the 
significance of death, Chris- 
tian ethics in social and in per- 
sonal life, and many others. The 
books are cloth bound for long 
use, yet priced at only $1 each. 
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volumes 


“written for laymen, 


covering the main 


areas of Christian 
faith and practice 


General Editor 


ROBERT McAFEE 
* BROWN 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 7 
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\Hustrated Book No. LC56C available 
Bronze Memorial Tablets List—LC56M 
PoaOSBORNE 6aCOs EMD: 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 


Stained Glass CC|indows 
EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLERSINC. 


23-08 38th, AVES LONG: ‘AsLANO CITY, NEY, 


4 PURE SILK STOLES $50.00 
One for $16. 


Choice of Swiss embroidered emblems, color 
of satin linings, fringes, patterns (Tudor Rese, 
Agnus Dei, Normandy, Ely Crown). 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay only if satis- 
fied. Other vestments, hangings, etc. on order. 
Terms. 


Write AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 
2602 Belcourt Nashville 12, Tenn. 


VES TMEN T'S 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Cl h Vest t Mak 
1837 Over One Hundred Years We 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. iy 
131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A COMFORTABLE, light 
and sturdy chair with cush- 
ioned kneeler (folds under 
when notin use). Folded chairs 
store compactly in 
small space A com- 
plete line of chairs 
that fold. Write today 


for more information, 


LouIS RASTETTER AND SONS CO. : 


~FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


FOAM “RUB BER 


CUSHIONS 
-_ |e Filled with foam 
ie rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
<i in your choice of 

Le = 


wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-10 38th Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 4lst St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, Il). 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


@ STUDENTS 


“e CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Send us your. “WANT LIST” 


eo pastors 


Ask-for free religious and 
theological book catalog 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


courts have ruled that the Bible is a 
sectarian book; other state courts have 
ruled that the Bible is not a sectarian 
book. 

Unquestionably the Bible can be 
used for sectarian purposes. What do 
we want to do about using the Bible 
in the public schools? Is acquaintance 
with the Bible a part of general edu- 
cation for the person in our culture? 
Is some acquaintance with the Bible 
a necessary tool for understanding our 
literature and civilization? 

The elementary and secondary 
schools exist to equip each pupil with 
necessary tools of communication and 
thought. The schools help a child to 
learn in reading. Shall the selections 
for the reading be descriptions of the 
circus, from sports, from travel, from 
everywhere — except religion? 

Do you wish pupils in the public 
schools to read the Bible? If so, for 
what purposes? 

Religion has a vocabulary. Reli- 
gious institutions have a history. As 
part of the general education they give 
to children, shall the public schools 
have any responsibility for the vocab- 
ulary of religion? 

In the United States, the public 
schools are a government enterprise, 
supported by tax funds. ‘Their policies 
are hammered out by public discus- 
sion. The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. 

The separation of Church and state 
has a reverse side from that which we 
have been discussing. If a Church 
chooses to operate a school in its own 
building with teachers whose salary 
it pays, is it free to do so? 

Our founding fathers believed that 
the civil rights of the individual were 
safer in a state of perpetual tension 
between executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of government, than 
they would be under monopoly of 
power by one agency. Like reasoning 
moves us to believe that the religious 
liberties of the individual are safer in 
a state of perpetual tension between 
Church and state. 

It is, therefore, part of a normal 
process that discussions continue as to 
how public schools shall deal with 
religion. All government enterprises 
are the business of the people. All 
the people should share in the dis- 
cussions which result in setting poli- 
cies for the public schools. Now as 
always is a good time for us to be 
talking about the question, “How 
shall the public schools deal with 
religion?” 


Morvoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts, 


Monroe Co., 20 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


JAMES POWELL & SONS) 
(W bitefriars) Ltd. Est. 1680 


HARROW, MIDDLESEX, 
ENGLAND 


STAINED 
GLASS 


American Representative 


FRANCIS J. MAYERS 
2 W. 47th &., New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Luxemburg 2-2188 


ROBES and 
VESTMENTS 


for CLERGY and CHOIR 


J. WIPPELL 
& Co. Ltd. 


Mogh Street, Exeter, England 
i! Tufton Street, London, S.W.1I 
or 
Write to Resident English Representative ot 


'§ PRINCE STREET, PATERSON T._N 3} 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1954 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR SICK COLORED WOMEN 


(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
Under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS are avail- 
able to Church groups selling The 
Living Church —— subscriptions or 
bundle plan. Write to Circulation 
Department, The Living Church, 407 
E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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The Living Churd 


Appointments Accepted 


whe Rey. Frederick M. Allen, who was ordained 
jst in December and who has been serving as 
ply priest, is now serving St. Luke’s Church, 
tewater, Wis. Address: 146 Church St. 


e Rev. Clifford Buzard, formerly rector of 
Thomas’ Church, Morris, Il., is now assistant 
Reseed of the National Council’s Unit of Re- 
rch at Evanston, Il]. Address: 1215 Church St., 
#nston. 


he Rey. Dr. Victor L. Dowdell, formerly rector 
)5t. James’ Church, Lake Delaware, N. Y., with 
i ess at Delhi, is now rector of St. Luke’s 
jirch, Cambridge, N. Y. 


Vhe Rey. Ira I. Fetterhoff, formerly curate of 
‘ist Church, Baltimore, is now rector of St. 
Imabas’ Church, Sykesville, Md. 


‘he Rev. Manuel A. Fowler, formerly rector of 
)Paul’s Church, Wilkesboro, N. C., is now rector 
wSt. Thomas’ Parish, Croom, Md. Address: 
jom, Md. 


he Rey. David Gracey, who has been serving 
ty Trinity Church, Lincoln, Neb., is now serving 
Paul’s Church, 1452 Thomaston Ave., Water- 


ed Holy Trinity Church, Sunday school regis- 
ion increased from 60 to more than 300. About 
people were confirmed during this time. (Last 
r’s class of 90 represented about 10% of total 
rmations in the diocese of Nebraska.) 

fn the near future a new parish hall and educa- 
hal unit will be built at Holy Trinity Church, 
ing funds now at hand. The congregation to 
ich the Rev. Mr. Gracey has gone is at present 
frshipping in a basement church and offers op- 
unities for advance work. 


Whe Rev. Edmund Perren Hayes, Jr., formerly 
ate of Trinity Church, Albany, N. Y., is now 
stant of the Church of St. James the Less, 
rsdale, N. Y. Address: Church Lane, Scarsdale. 


he Rey. Michael Aloysius Lynch, formerly rec- 
of Grace Church, Waterford, N. Y., will on 
y 1st become rector of St. James’ Church, Lake 
aware, N. Y., with address at Delhi, N. Y. 


he Rev. Henry A. Male, formerly vicar of 
James’ Church, Eatontown, N. J., and St. 
drew’s, Highlands, is now rector of St. Mary’s 
hrch, Keyport, N. J. 


he Rev. David R. Matlack, formerly rector of 


CAUTION 


UTION should be used in dealing with a young 
aan giving his name as Daniel McGraw. He is 
king aid from the clergy in the southwest, saying 
bis a friend of the Very Rev. I. C. Johnson, dean 
St. John’s Cathedral, Detroit. Further informa- 
nh may be received from Dean Johnson or the 
cy Rev. John W. Day, Grace Cathedral, Topeka, 
nsas. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


TIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
ins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


JREHOUSE-GORHAM COMPANY has an 
xtra special Cleaner and Polish “‘Kopper-Shield’ 
Copper, Silver, Brass — Application easy, Re- 
s exceptional, Lasting — That New Look Again 
‘Will not injure finest finishes. Only $1.50 Pint. 


St. Mark’s Church, Penn Yan, N. Y., will on 
May 15th become rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Arlington, Va. Address: 5118 Fifteenth St. 


The Rev. Edward F. Ostertag, formerly vicar of 
Holy Trinity Mission, Raton, N. Mex., is now 
vicar of St. Matthew’s Mission, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Address: 7505 Euclid N.E., Albuquerque. 


The Rev. Joe M. Routh, formerly rector of 
Calvary Parish, Menard, Tex., and allied missions, 
is now rector of St. Paul’s Church, Gainesville, 
Tex. Address: 432 N. Denton. 


The Rev. Dr. Arnold Verduin, formerly rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Snell Isle, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., is now serving St. Faith’s Church, Perrine, 
Fla., in the Miami area. 


The Rev. Charles Jewell Wood, formerly rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Wamego, Kan., will on 


June 1st become rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Liberal, Kan. 


Resignations 


The Rev. J. F. W. Feild, who has been rector 
of the Church of the Advent, Norfolk, Va., for the 
last 10 years, will retire from the active ministry 
on July Ist. 


Changes of Address 


Bishop Gribbin, retired Bishop of Western North 
Carolina, has returned to Winston-Salem, N. C., 
from Hobe Sound, Fila. Address: Box 5003, Wins- 
ton-Salem. 


Ordinations 
Priests 


Tennessee — By Bishop Vander Horst: The Rev. 
Warren Edward Haynes, on March 24th, at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Oak Ridge, where he is assist- 
ant; presenter, the Rev. Dr. W. G. Pollard; 
preacher, the Very Rev. W. E. Sanders; address: 
Box 356. 


Diocesan Positions 


Mr. J. A. Austin, a Dallas building contractor, 
recently became the first business manager of the 
diocese of Dallas. He will be concerned with admin- 
istration of the temperal affairs of the diocese and 
attached to the office of Bishop Mason of Dallas. 

Mr. Austin, a native of Pine Bluff, Ark., is the 


L A S S i f | E D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO: Silk damasks, linens by 

yd. Stoles, burses and veils, etc. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 53c. Church Embroidery and Vest- 
ments, 2nd ed., complete instruction and patterns 
$7.50. Address: 3720 Williams Lane, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 


ALTAR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 

Church Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
dered Altar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
requirements. Nominal Prices. Plexiglass Pall Foun- 
dations $1.00. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Box 
394-L, Davenport, Ia. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
Maple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 

Church foster home agency, Member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR WOMEN 


.. ELIZABETH’S HOUSE, Mount Sinai, Long 
[sland, offers the quiet restful atmosphere of a 
igious house in the country. It is located within 
» grounds of the Order of Poor Clares, a con- 
aplative community of Sisters in the Episcopal 
urch. For information address: The Reverend 
ytther, St. Clare’s Convent, Maryhill, Mount 
faimeis,, 1., N. Y. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


[URCH LINENS: Beautiful qualities imported 
rom Ireland. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns. 
xiglass Pall Foundations. Free Samples. Mary 
weett Co., Box $25-L, Marblehead, Mass. 
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PRIEST for week end assistance, St. Paul’s Church, 
601 Main Street, Peoria, Illinois. Reply to Rector. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST AVAILABLE for July supply, Rectory 
use. Vicinity Chicago or Detroit preferred. Reply 
Box R-311, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SUPPLY three consecutive Sundays July, August 

in Mountain Standard Time Zone. Rectory use. 
Two children. Reply Box J-312, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST AVAILABLE July and August — East. 
Reply Box H-313, The Living Church, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 


descendant of a long line of Episcopal Churchmen, 
including Tobias Mathews, 56th Archbishop of 
York. The Dallas Austins are communicants of 
the Church of St. Michael and All Angels. 


Deaths 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


The Rey. John H. Scott, retired rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, West Point, Va., 
died March 30th in West Point. He was 
74 years of age. 

Mr. Scott was an alumnus of St. Paul’s Poly- 
technic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va., and of the 
Bishop Payne Divinity School. He was ordained 
priest in 1910. He served as rector of Grace 
Church and priest in charge of three other 
churches in Essex and Caroline Counties, in Vir- 
ginia, before going to West Point, Va., in 1924. 
He was the first rector of St. Paul’s, West Point, 
which he served until his retirement in 1952. 


The Rev. John White, retired priest of 
the diocese of Easton, died April 4th. 


Born in 1878, Fr. White was ordained priest in 
1903. He served as a missionary in Nome, Alaska, 
until 1906, when he became rector of Christ 
Church, Delavan, Wis. He later was dean of All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Indianapolis, rector of the 
Chureh of Our Savior, Sherburne, Vt., and of 
St. Paul’s, Kent Co., Md. At the time of his 
retirement, in 1948, he was dean of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Easton, and priest in charge of St. Paul’s 
Church, Trappe, Md. 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FUND 


Save the Children Federation 


Previously acknowledged __....... $607.00 
By BUS. Chicago. oe eee 5.00 
E. B., Versailles, Ky. 3.00 
N. B. M., Elmira, N. Y. 5.00 

$620.00 


The Living Church Development Fund 


Previously acknowledged —_-_..........--__. $1,296.90 
Receipts April 4th through April 9th _ 258.70 


$1,555.60 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 15 cts. a word for one insertion; 14 cts. 
a word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive 
insertions; 13 cts. a word an insertion for 
13 to 25 consecutive insertions; and 12 cts. 
a word an insertion for 26 or more consecu- 
tive insertions. Minimum rate (10 words or 
less) $1.50. 


(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) 
above, plus 25 cts. service charge for first 
insertion and 10 cts. service charge for each 
succeeding insertion. 


(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organi- 
zations (resolutions and minutes): 15 cts. 
a word, first 25 words; 7% cts. per addi- 
tional word. 


(D) Church services, 75 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special 
contract rates available on application to 
advertising manager. 


(E) Copy for advertisements must be received 
at least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 


When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum bill 
showing your name and address as weli as the 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 
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Traveling? The parish churches listed here extend a 
most cordial welcome. When attending one of these 
services, tell the rector you saw the announcement 
in THE LIVING CHURCH — he'll appreciate it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
Rey. James Jordan, r; Rey. Neal Dodd, r-em 


Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11, MP 10:40, EP & B 5:30; 
Daily Mon, Wed, Thurs, Sat, 9; Tues, Fri 6:30; 
C Sat 4:30 G 7:30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernande Way 
Rev. E. M. Pennell, Jr., D.D.; Rev. M. G. Streetar 


Sun 8, 9:30 G 11; HC wed 7, HO G Thurs a 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Mount Saint Alban 
Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop; Very Rev. Franeis B. 
Sayre, Jr., dean 


Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
Wkdys HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4; Open Daily 7 to 6 


ST. PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev & B 8; 
Mass daily 7; also Tues 9:30; Thurs, Sat G HD 
12 Noon; C Sat 5-6:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 
ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Sun: 7, 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 


ST. PHILIPS Coral Way at Columbus 
Rev. John G. Shirley, r; Rev. M. L. Harn, c 


Sun 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
ALL SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 


Sun 6, 7:30, 9, 11 & 7; Daily 7:30 & 5:30; Thurs 
G HD 9; C Sat 4:30-5:30 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11, Ev 5, Compline 7:45; Daily 7:30 
G 5:45; Thurs G HD 10; C Sat 7 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 

Huron G Wabash (nearest Loop) 

Very Rev. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean; Rev. G. H. 
Barrow, Canon Precentor 

Sun 8 G 10 HC, 11 MP, HC, G Ser; Daily 7:15 
MP, 7:30 HC, also Wed 10; Thurs 6:30; (Mon 
thru Fri) Int 12:10, 5:15 EP 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Rev. Clifford A. Buck 


HC Sun 7:30, 9, 11; 


6720 Stewart Avenue 


Weekdays 7; Sat 8:45 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
ST. LUKE’S Hinman G Lee Street 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 9:15, 11, Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu 7, 
10; Also Wed 6:15; Also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; 
MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH G B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 
7:30-8:30 G by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & Daily 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 
Sun 7:30, 9 (& Sch), 10:40 MP, 11 (Sol), EP 7:30; 
Daily 7, Wed & HD 10, EP 6; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
PM; add, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; 


HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 


tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; r-em, 
rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


The Living Church 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rev. C. L. Attridge, r; Rev. L. W. Angwin, c 


Sun Masses: 7:30, 10:30. Daily: 6:30, also Mon, 
Wed, Sat & HD 9; C Sat 1-3; 7-8 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
CHRIST CHURCH 
Rey. W. H. Henekel, + 
Sun HC 9, MP G Ser 11; Thurs HC 12; HD HC 
+0 :30 i h 


7th G Francis Sts. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. MARY’S 13th G Holmes 
Rev. C. T. Cooper, r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 11; Daily an anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Rev. W. W. S$. Hohenschild, r 


Sun HC 8, 9, 11 1 S$, 11 MP; HG Tues 7, Wed 
10:30 


7401 Delmar Bivd. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ST. BARNABAS 
Rey. James Brice Clark, r 


Sun Masses 7:30, 10:45 (High & Ser); C Sat 4:30-5 


129 North 40th Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad, Rev. J. D. Furlong 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 


ST. ANDREW'S 

Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r 
Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), MP 9:30; Daily 7, Thurs 
10; C Sat 8-8:30 


3107 Main at Highgate 


COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 

CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 
Rev. George F. French, r 

Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed & HD HC 7:30 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 

OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

112th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP 8:30; HC 7:30 (G 10 Wed); Ev 5 
Daily Offices are Cho ex Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S Park Ave. and 5Ist St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, L.Th., r 

8 G 9:30 HC, 9:30 G 11 Ch S, 11 M Service & 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed G Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Fri 12:10; Church open daily for prayer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. G 20th St. 


Daily MP & HC 7; Daily Cho Ev 6 


HEAVENLY REST 

Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP G Ser 11; Thurs HC & 
Healing Service 12; HD HC 7:30 G 12; Daily MP 8 


5th Ave. at 90th Street 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rev. C A. Weatherby 
87 St. G West End Ave., one block west of B’dway 


Sun 8:30 G 10:30 (Sol); Daily 7:30, 6; C Sat 4-5 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 


9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 
RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 


Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon G Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 1S, MP 11, EP, Cho, Ser 4; 


Daily 8:15 HC, Thurs 11, HD 12:30; 
eae r 2:30; Noondays ex 


THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES. YOU 


(SEE LIST BELOW) 


NEW YORK, N.Y. (Cont'd) 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC @& 


12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:308 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; Weekdays: HC 1 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Prayer & Stud: 
1:05 ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 by appt 
Organ Recital Wednesdays 


Broadway & Fulton S& 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC dail- 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sa 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 


sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 G 8: C Sot 5-6 
8-9, G&G by appt 


487 Hudson S& 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry S& 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. G. Love, p-in-- 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:30; Daily 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt, p-in-» 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11. (Spanish), EP 8; Dally: HC 4 


ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th & 17th St: 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 5:30; Daily 7:45, 5:30; Man 
Wed: Aun Tues 12:10; Thurs G Sat 9:30; C Sa 


’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASCENSION 4729 Ellsworth Avenu 
Rey. A. Dixon Rollit, D. D., r; Rev. M. E. Smith, ass’ 


Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 1 S, MP 11, Healing Sun 7:3 
us 10; HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, Thur) 


LONDON, ENGLAND | 
ANNUNCIATION Bryanston St., Marble Arch, W. 


Sun Mass 8 (Daily as anno, HD High 12:15) 
11 (Sol G Ser), Ev (Sol) &G B 6:30. (3:15 a 
anno.) -C Fri 12, & 7 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 
from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rates. 
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